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Chapter  1 

The  Indirect  Methods  of  Jesus 
!♦  His  Attractiveness 

&•  He  was  of  good  appearance 
b.  He  was  a genius 
c#  He  was  natural 
d.  His  utterances  were 
1.  Picturesque 
2*  Clear  and  eloquent 
11*  Eis  Sources  of  Information 

His  early  training  was  religious 
111*  His  Aid  - The  Revelation  of  the  Character  of  God 

a.  God  is  a Father  who  cares  for  his  children 

b*  God’s  character  is  reflected  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  concerning  the  Kingdom 
o«  God  desires  the  fellowship  of  men 

Chapter  11 

The  Direct  Methods  used  by  Jesus 
1*  A discussion  of  his  methods 

a*  His  methods  were  not  Socratio 

b.  His  methods  were  not  Rabbinioal 
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Outline  - continued 
o*  He  used  Scripture 

d#  Jesus  caked  questions  and  replied  to  them  as  occasion 
demanded 

e#  He  used  the  method  of  discourse 
f*  He  made  use  of  both  parable  and  allegory 
g*  He  used  a variety  of  language  forms 
h*  He  appealed  to  time  and  ciroumstanoe 
i.  He  was  an  affirmative  teacher 
j*  The  hearers  had  to  do  their  own  thinking 
k*  As  a rule  he  avoided  confliots 
1*  He  used  good  sense 
du  The  Paternal  influence 
11*  His  methods  used  in  dealing  with  groups 
a*  With  the  crowd 
b*  With  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
o*  With  the  children 
d.  With  the  sick 
e*  With  the  sinful 

111*  His  methods  used  in  dealing  with  individuals 
a*  With  the  disoiples 
b*  With  the  inquirers 

Chapter  111 

The  Teacher  Himself 
Why  He  was  a Great  Teacher 


a*  The  Teacher's  personality 
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b*  He  identified  Himself  with  His  teachings 
o*  He  dealt  with  great  values 
d#  He  was  a man  of  prayer 
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The  Pedagogy  of  Jesus 

Prologue 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the 
pedagogy  of  Jesus  I imagined  a teacher  standing  before  his 
pupils  in  a modern  cha.  - room  -while  I asked  myself  what  would 
be  necessary  to  make  that  teacher  a good  pedagogue* 

I arrived  at  the  following  conolus ions ; He  must 
be  of  attractive  appearance*  He  must  be  mentally  alert.  He 
must  be  natural.  He  must  be  well  informed.  He  must  have 
certain  definite  aims.  His  direct  application  of  these  aims 
must  be  dear  and  well  defined.  He  must  be  able  to  hold  the 
attention  of  his  pupils.  He  must  weloome  those  who  come  to 
him  privately  with  their  problems  and  he  must  help  them  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  The  greatest  influence  that  he  will  exert 
will  be  that  of  his  own  personality  which  will  display  itself 
in  his  words  and  actions  and  will  effect  the  attitudes  of  the 
pupils  towards  him  and  their  interest  in  the  subject  taught. 

In  pursuing  a study  on  the  pedagogy  of  Jesus  may 
we  not  ask  the  same  questions  of  him?  The  teaohing  of  Jesus 
cannot  be  confined  to  four  walls,  neither  can  we  imagine  Jesus 
as  a modern  Rabbi.  The  environment  was  different,  and  the  pupils 
were  gathered  together  in  a different  manner/to  those  who  come 
now.  And  yet  the  essentials  have  not  ohanged.  The  pupils,  some 
willing,  some  unwilling,  would  be  there  to  be  taught,  and  human 
nature  changes  little.  Converts  to  a new  way  of  understanding 
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would  be  sought  in  eaoh  case,  Jesus  would,  if  anything,  require 
to  be  the  better  pedagogue  because  his  hearers  could  come  and 
go  without  restraint, 

I have,  therefore,  studied  the  reoords  of  Jesus 
from  the  above  points  of  view  that  I might  better  understand 
both  his  direct  and  indirect  methods  of  teaching. 
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The  Pedagogy  of  Jesus 


Introduction 

Our  reoords  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  in 
fragments  and  they  represent  not  more  than  one  hundred  days  of 
his  ministry.  He  taught  through  all  Judea,  from  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  -wherever  opportunity  offered.  Men  came  to  him  in 
large  numbers.  They  sought  him  in  his  places  of  retreat  and  in 
the  public  places.  They  crossed  the  sea  in  boats  and  spent 
whole  days  in  desert  places  with  him.  They  stood  on  the  mountain 
side  to  hear  his  words.  They  waited  by  the  sea-shore  while  he 
taught  them  out  of  a boat.  They  entered  the  temple  to  hear  him. 
They  heard  him  in  the  synagogue  "and  wondered  at  the  gracious 
words  that  proceded  out  of  his  mouth”  (Lk.  4:22).  Men  asked, 
"From  whence  hath  this  man  these  things?"  and  "What  wisdom  is 
that  which  is  given  unto  him?"  The  common  people  heard  him 
gladly.  Even  the  despised  Samaritans  besought  him  to  stay  with 
them. 

Individuals  received  private  instruction  from 
Jesus.  Nicodemus  the  ruler  came  to  him.  by  night.  The  Syro- 
Fhoenecian  woman  sought  him  and  he  conversed  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria  concerning  spiritual  realities.  In  his  dealings  with 
all  these  types  of  people  Jesus  consciously  or  unconsciously 
used  pedagogical  teaching  that  is  worthy  of  more  detailed 
examination. 

First  of  all  we  know  that  Jesus  taught  orally.  He 
had  no  reporter,  but  his  teachings  were  so  clear  that  they 
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remained  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  his  message,  so  that 
they  were  able  to  reproduce  personal  remarks  and  lengthy  discources 
acourately  many  years  afterwards* 

The  great  idea  Jesus  wanted  to  give  to  manking  was 
the  character  of  God*  This  idea  af footed  vitally  both  his  message 
and  his  methods,  for  it  came  out  of  his  great  personal  experience 
with  God*  Therefore  ”he  taught  as  one  having  authority  and  not 
as  the  scribes*”  (Mk.  1:22) 

His  methods  were  many  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed*  They  were  not  ends  but  means  to  an  end* 

He  had  to  overcome  tremendous  obstacles,  but  he  was  able  to 
win  to  himself  a number  of  disciples  who  later  were  entrusted 


with  the  continuation  of  his  work 
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Chapter  1 

The  Indirect  Methods  of  Jesus 


1*  His  attractiveness 

a*  He  was  of  good  appearance 

One  of  the  methods  that  should  be  followed  by  a 
good  pedagogue  is  that  of  personal  attractiveness*  His  clothes 
should  be  clean  and  neatly  worn.  Physical  energy  adds  to  this 
attractiveness*  Many  teachers  are  great  in  spite  of  handicaps, 
for  they  have  to  rise  above  them*  But  handicaps  are  still 
misfortunes,  though  some  have  made  them  stepping  stones  to 
success* 

We  learn  of  no  handicap  in  the  life  of  Jesus*  He 
was  a man  of  the  hills  and  the  open  spaces  and  he  followed  the 
trade  of  a carpenter.  These  factors  would  give  him  an  abundance 
of  physieal  energy*  Then,  he  would  take  a pride  in  his  personal 
appearance  if  he  followed  the  idea  of  ceremonial  cleanness  to 
be  found  in  Jewish  households.  Again,  he  would  carry  himself 
well.  The  people  in  Nazareth  to  this  day  show  themselves  to 
be  of  pleasing  deportment.  Jesus  attracted  people  to  him. 

May  we  not  say  that  his  personal  appearance  helped  in  this 
direction  as  well  as  his  words  and  works? 

We  learn  of  Jesus  living  out  of  doors  and  sleeping 
on  the  ground.  Soft  men  do  not  sleep  on  the  ground.  He  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  nature  (Mt.  6:23,  Mt.  8:20;  Mt.  10:29). 
He  knew  the  quietness  of  the  hills  and  in  times  of  stress  he 
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would  make  his  esoape  there  to  commune  with  the  Father  (Lk.  9:28)* 

Without  considerable  vitality  and  strength  of 
manhood,  Jesus  could  scaroely  have  endured  the  great  physical 
and  mental  strain  required  in  his  ministry  and  in  the  last  week 
of  his  passion.  That  vitality  would  become  an  unconscious 
method  in  his  teaching  and  would  tend  to  set  up  a corresponding 
vitality  in  his  hearers. 

b.  He  was  a genius 

We  must  oonsider  Jesus  not  only  a man  of  great 
energy  and  attractive  appearance  but  also  a genius,  a religious 
genius  essentially.  His  ministry  occupied  a very  short  period 
of  not  more  than  three  years,  and  yet  out  of  that  period  have 
come  the  greatest  teaching  the  world  has  ever  known.  Jesus  was 
a man  of  his  own  age  but  he  tranaoended  it.  He  belongs  to  the 
ages  now.  He  had  a genius  for  lifting  truths  out  of  their 
lowly  surroundings  and  malting  them  shine  with  a new  light. 

(Mt.  22:37;  Deut.  6:5) 

In  daily  life  his  self-oontrol  and  naturalness  in 
every  incident  were  the  best  evidence  of  his  sound  character 
and  his  genius  in  coping  with  the  situations  that  confronted 
him  (Lk.  9:54-53;  Jn.  8:7;  Mt.  22:  17-21).  He  appealed  to  the 
intellect.  We  notice  this  especially  in  his  controversies  with 
the  Pharisees.  He  did  not,  however,  leave  any  system  of 
theology.  He  presented  a few  basic  truths  in  such  away  that 
men  might  see  them  whole  and  feel  their  drawing  power. 
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Jesus  was  that  manner  of  teaoher  whose  sayings 
acted  upon  the  consciences  of  men  in  such  a way  that  they  could 
not  let  those  sayings  go  (Jn.  8:2)*  He  did  not  repeat  what 
the  Rabbi  had  told  him,  though  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Scripture,  (Mt,  15: Si)  He  had  though  many  things  out  for 
himself.  He  had  done  some  long  thinking,  adjusting,  said 
readjusting  and  relating  (Mt,  4:  l-ll),  He  studied  situations. 

He  worked  his  great  trunk  line  principles  out  of  his  own  experience 
in  grappling  with  reality,**" 

There  wa3  something  else  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
besides  antecedents,  otherwise  how  could  a little-favored  son 
of  his  day  and  age  have  had  suoh  influence  on  the  succeeding 
generations?  He  had  a perfection  of  character  that  no  other 
has  ever  claimed.  He  asked  others  to  attain  perfection  (Mt,  5:48), 
There  was  no  consciousness  of  sin  in  his  own  life.  He  made 
development  according  to  his  understanding  of  the  will  and 
character  of  God,  and  when  he  came  to  something  which  he  felt 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  mind  of  God  he  rejected  it  (Mt.  4:7-10), 
This  necessitated  constant  thought  and  continual  mental  alertness. 
To  live  religiously  meant  for  Jesus  a life  on  continual  pressure. 

At  one  time  he  was  inspired  by  a joyous  trust  in  the  love  and 
power  of  God  (Lk,  12:22-32),  and  at  another  he  burst  out  in 
flaming  indignation  against  sinners  (Mt,  23:13-33), 

His  whole  energies  were  consecrated  to  the  task 
of  revealing  the  character  of  God  to  men.  He  had  quite  a 
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difficult  task  hers  for  both  the  disciples  and  the  people  were 
slow  to  understand  his  teachings.  It  takes  a man  of  genius  to 
make  the  truths  so  simple  that  even  men  without  letters  can 
understand.  His  reoorded  utterances  in  the  form  of  discourse, 
parable,  and  allegory,  show  the  marks  of  a genius  who  speaks 
with  simple  language,  yet  utters  words  that  have  not  been  fully 
comprehended  even  to  the  present  day.  "Never  man  spoke  like 
this  man”  (Jn.  7:46). 

o.  He  was  natural 

a.  He  was  not  academic 

Jesus  did  not  choose  as  his  life*s  work  the  profession 
of  teaching.  He  was  neither  technically  nor  professionally 
academic.  He  did  not  become  a scribe  or  professional  teacher, 
neither  did  he  take  any  training  in  preparation  for  that  office. 

The  people  who  followed  him  were  impressed  that  he  taught  in 
quite  a different  manner  from  that  of  the  scribes  (Mk.  1:22), 
and  that  he  had  no  proper  authority  according  to  the  scribes 
themselves.  He  was  a prophet  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  not  a 
teacher  expounding  a thesis. 

His  teaching  was  natural,  not  formal.'*  He  never 

2 

read  from  a prepared  address.  His  words  were  mostly  extempore. 

The  occasion  arose  and  he  spoke  what  was  in  his  mind  (lit.  2:2). 

Some  of  his  teaching  was  the  result  of  a meal  time  (Lk.  7:36-50). 

^Bransoomb,  H.,  The  Message  of  Jesus,  p.  128 
2 

Stevens,  G.  B.,  Teaohings  of  Jesus,  p.  35 
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Many  others  were  answers  to  questions.  When  he  taught  the 
crowd  he  was  still  informal  and  intimate.  He  used  opposition 
for  driving  home  his  thoughts  (Mt.  22:34-46). 

Jesus  had  no  system  of  logical  presentation,  no 
definition  of  terms  used,  of  premises  laid  down  or  deductions 
drawn.  His  words  simply  fitted  in  with  the  occasion  on  which 
they  were  uttered.  Yet  who  can  say  that  he  was  not  W9ll 
prepared?  Was  not  his  naturalness  the  result  of  much  preparation? 

d.  His  utterances  were  picturesque 

His  teachings  were  full  of  figures,  illustrations, 
striking  expressions.  He  used  the  oriental  imagery  of  his  day. 

He  spoke  to  the  disciples  before  they  went  forth  to  work  for 
him  in  these  words,  "I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves, 
be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves”  Qit.  10:16).  Here 
natural  life  was  given  as  an  illustration  of  the  type  of  life 
the  disciples  would  be  required  to  follow.  The  language  was 
vividly  picturesque  to  those  who  lived  in  a land  where  these 
types  of  animals  were  to  be  found.  Again,  the  disciples  would 
have  been  able  to  picture  the  oourt  of  Solomon  whose  magnif  ioanoe 
was  a by-word  among  the  Jews,  and  the  flowers  of  the  field,  when 
Jesus  said,  “Consider  the  likies  of  the  field  how  they  grow, 
they  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin:  And  yet  I say  unto  you, 
that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these"  (Mt.  6:29). 

e.  Hia  utteranoes  were  clear  and  eloquent 


He  did  not  oonvey  one  meaning  to  his  hearers  while 
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he  aotually  reserved  for  himself  or  his  disciples  mother 
meaning.  One  of  his  methods  with  regard  to  style  was  to  make 
hia  meaning  clear.  His  teachings  were  strong  and  fearless 
(Lk.  12:4),  sweeping  away  all  obstacles  and  winning  their  way 
direotly  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  hearers.  His  meaning 
was  often  mistaken  by  the  disciples  and  others,  not  for  want  of 
dearness,  but  beoause  the  teaching  itself  was  not  in  keeping 
with  their  preoonoeived  ideas.  For  example,  Peter  said  unto 
Jesus,  "Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet.  Jesus  answered  him.  If 
I wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.  Simon  Peter  said 
unto  him.  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my 
head.  Jesus  saith  to  him.  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  sav9 
to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit.”  (Jn.  13:8-10)  Peter 
had  mistaken  his  meaning,  because  his  ideas  were  different  from 
those  of  Jesus. 

Again  we  read  that  orowds  of  ordinary  people  would 
stay  all  day  listening  to  Jesus.  They  would  not  do  so  if  his 
meaning  were  not  clear.  "The  oommon  people  heard  him  gladly" 
(Mk.  12:37). 

Jesus*  teachings  were  dear  beoause  he  knew  his 
subject.  His  teachings  had  passed  through  the  crucible  of  his 
own  experience  and  suffering,  so  he  was  doing  much  more  than 
imparting  information,  even  though  he  adapted  his  words  to  the 
ideas  and  experiences  of  his  hearers.^ 


^Bransoomb,  H.,  The  Message  of  Jesus,  p.  30 
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His  ieaohings  "were  mainly  short  and  energetic • 

They  abounded  in  axioms  and  maxims.  They  were  so  oharged  with 
meaning  that  they  must  have  been  delivered  with  a considerable 
degree  of  eloquence.  "Blessed  are  they  that  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness  sake  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Mt.  6:10). 
These  words  must  have  beer)6poken  with  deep  feeling  by  one  who 
not  only  suffered  much  in  his  own  soul,  but  also  saw  that  hia 
disoiples  would  have  much  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom. 

Yet  Jesus  made  his  eloquence  the  servant  and  not 
the  master  of  the  religious  thoughts  to  whose  announcement  he 
devoted  his  life.^ 

11.  His  Sources  of  Information 

In  the  parlance  of  the  modern  class  room  the  souroes 
of  information  would  be  represented  in  the  teacher’s  note  books 
into  which  he  had  gathered  the  best  of  all  he  had  studied  on 
his  subject  and  from  which  he  would  deliver  his  teaching. 

Jesus  was  without  note  book,  but  his  own  experience  with  God 
would  be  a living  reservoir  out  of  whioh  he  would  pour  his  best 
thoughts • 

a.  His  early  training  was  religious 

The  first  source  of  information  for  Jesus  as  for 
most  boys  would  naturally  come  from  his  home  life.  The  house- 
hold of  Joseph  and  Mary  belonged  to  that  small  circle  of  Jews 


%endt,  H.  H.,  The  teachings  of  Jesus,  Vol.  1,  p.  151 
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who  maintained  the  spiritual  glow  of  religion*  Joseph  was  a 
righteous  man  (Mt.  1:19),  and  he  wa3  obedient  to  the  will  of 
God  as  he  was  able  to  understand  it  (Mt.  1:24).  Like  Joseph, 

Jesus  became  a carpenter  in  this  home. 

The  development  of  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  would 
have  been  a normal  expaAon  from  childhood  onwards  under  the 
direct  influence  of  his  home  and  social  life,  and  the  environment 
of  nature  and  of  the  hills. 

We  may  believe  that  Jesus*  mother  knew  muoh  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  her  deepest  feelings  expressed 
themselves  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  She  attended 
the  temple  when  not  required  by  law  to  do  so.  This  fact  indicated 
that  she  enjoyed  and  found  spiritual  help  in  the  services  held 
there  (Lk.  2:22,  41).  This  interest  of  the  mother  in  religious 
observances  would  imply  that  Jesus  received  a deep  religious 
training  in  his  own  home.  We  must  include  these  facts  in 
Jesus'  souroes  of  information  to  be  delivered  to  his  pupils. 

Again,  Jesus  grew  in  stature  and  in  wisdom.  As 
a Jewish  boy  he  would  have  commenced  to  learn  the  law  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak  (Deut.  6:6,  7).  It  was  likely  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  taught  their  ohildren  verses  out  of  the  law  long  before 
they  oould  read.* 

The  education  of  the  Jewish  child  began  with  the 
mother.  Her  household  duties  gave  her  ohildren  a religious 


*Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  Jesus  as  a Teacher,  p. 
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outlook  on  life*  The  sat bath  meal,  the  kindling  of  the  sabbath 
lamps,  and  the  setting  apart  of  a portion  of  the  dough  from  the 
bread  of  the  household,  would  give  the  ohild  an  early  start 
in  the  direction  of  religion.  Again,  a parohment  was  fastened 
to  the  doorpose  on  which  the  name  of  the  Most  High  was  written* 
This  parohment  was  reverently  touched  by  those  who  came  and 
went  with  fingers  that  were  then  borne  to  the  lips.  Then 
before  starting  for  school  or  synagogue  prayers  would  be  engaged 
in*  There  -were  also  domestio  rites  for  weekly  sabbath  and 
festive  seasons  which  would  indelibly  impress  themselves  upon 
the  mind  of  the  youth  of  the  land*  In  mid-winter  there  were 
also  festive  illuminations  in  each  home,  withttheir  symbolic 
meanings.  Then  there  was  the  cycle  of  public  feasts  and  fasts, 
most  of  whioh  lay  within  the  observation  of  the  ohild:  the 

Feast  of  Esther;  the  Passover;  the  Feast  of  Weeks;  the  Feast 
of  the  New  Tear;  the  Day  of  Atonement;  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.^ 

At  the  sohool  of  his  mother* s knee,  Jesus  would 
have  learned  stories  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  statesmen  and 
warriors,  poets  and  sages,  kings  and  judges,  wise  men,  and 
of  that  oherishad  leader  Moses  himself*  These  stories  would 
have  been  told  and  retold  until  them  became  part  of  the  mind 
itself. 


^Hinsdale,  B*  A*,  Jesus  as  a Teacher,  p.  28ff 
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The  father  was  bound  by  law  to  teaoh  the  eon*  He 
would  be  taught  f irat  the  veraes  of  Scripture  from  the  Shema  or 
creed,  then  short  prayers,  selected  sayings  and  psalms*  The 
child  was  sent  to  school  at  five  or  six.  Up  to  ten  years  of 
age  the  Bible  was  the  only  text  book*  The  teaohing  began  with 
the  Book  of  Leviticus,  then  came  parts  of  the  Pentateuoh,  next 
the  prophets,  and  finally  the  Hagiographa*  The  Jews  paid 
great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  memory* 

Home,  school,  and  synagogue  reinforced  one  another. 
The  Scriptures  were  found  in  eaoh  school  synagogue*  Even  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  synagogue  was  oaloulated  to 
impress  the  mind  of  the  Oriental*  The  rabbi  was  much  revered* 

It  is  likely  that  Jesus  went  to  school*  As  a result 
he  would  have  been  able  to  read  and  write*  His  allusions  to 
the  forms  of  Hebrew  letters  and  the  writing  with  his  finger 
on  the  ground  (Jn.  8:6),  point  in  this  direction.  He  would 
have  spoken  the  Aramaic  dialeot  and  have  read  and  understood 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  Hebrew,* 

Thus  did  Jesus  secure  the  early  training  that  must 
have  become  part  of  his  life  and  his  teaching  methods  in  later 
years*  For  example,  his  teaching  concerning  the  Kingdom  of 
God  was  based  on  the  home  life  with  its  father  and  sons  and 
daughters*  This  conception  would  have  oome  to  thim  naturally 
our  of  his  own  home  life  in  Nazareth*  Again,  muoh  of  his 


, B.  A.,  Jesus  as  a Teacher,  p*  37f 
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parabolio  teaching  was  delivered  in  terns  of  the  environment  of 
his  early  life  lived  in  the  northen  parts  of  Palestine.  It 
is  possible  he  knew  previously  some  of  the  disoiples  whom  he 
later  called  at  Capernaum,  for  this  town  was  within  easy 
communication  of  Nazareth.  His  later  approach  to  them  would  have 
been  effected  by  his  earlier  oontact  with  them.  I believe  he 
deliberately  chose  his  men  and  did  not  just  happen  to  come  into 
oontact  with  them. 

111.  His  Aim:  The  Revelation  of  the  Character  of  God 

There  again  we  believe  that  aim  may  well  be  included 
under  the  heading  of  indirect  methods,  for  without  an  aim  no 
direot  methods  could  be  entirely  successful. 

The  great  teaching  Jesus  wanted  to  leave  with  the 
people  was  the  character  of  God.^  His  ministry  was  oonseorated 
to  the  oarrying  out  of  the  Father* s will  that  others  might  see 
the  reflection  of  that  character  in  his  own  life.  "My  meat  is 
to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me  and  to  accomplish  his  work." 

He  desired  to  win  disciples  and  train  them  as  witnesses  of  hie 
truth  (Mt.  6:16).  He  called  many,  and  chose  from  those  who 
responded  the  best  (Mt.  20:16),  and  sent  them  forth  two  by  two 
to  be  his  witnesses. 

The  proclamation  of  Jesus  concerning  the  character 
of  God  was  threefold.  First,  he  taught:  He  was  a Father  tho 

oared  for  men;  second.  He  was  a King,  who  wished  to  establish 

^Lowstuter,  W.  J.,  Class  notes.  Teachings  of  Jesus 
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His  Kingdom;  third.  He  required  as  admission  into  that  Kingdom 
the  type  of  righteousness  that  came  as  a result  of  a personal 
relationship  with  Himself.  Each  of  these  proclamations  revealed 
some  phase  of  the  character  of  God— His  Fatherhood,  His  rule,  and 
His  righteousness. 

a.  God  is  a Father  who  cares  for  His  children 

Jesus*  conception  cf  God  as  Father  was  typical  of 
the  whole  content  of  his  instruction.^  For  the  Jews  the  Father- 
hood of  God  belonged  to  Israel  alone,  but  Jesus  included  all 
men  as  children  of  God.  The  Old  Testament  made  only  an  occasional 
reference  to  that  Fatherhood.  Jesus  made  it  the  central  and 
supreme  idea  of  his  teaching.  He  enjoined  loyalty  through 
righteousness.  Sympathetic  friendship  with  the  Father  was  to 
be  obtained  not  through  the  service  of  ritual,  but  by  accomplishing 
the  divine  purpose  in  the  world. 

Jesus  emphasized  God’s  care  for  men  (Mt.  10:30,  31). 

He  saw  them  in  secret  and  rewarded  them  openly  (Mt.  6:6).  There 
was  nothing  he  could  not  and  would  not  do  for  his  ohildren 
(Mt.  21s2 2).  He  would  not  refuse  his  child  good  things  (Mt.  7:11). 
To  him  who  regarded  the  fall  of  the  sparrow  his  ohildren  must  be 
of  great  worth.  The  knowledge  of  this  sympathy  reflected  itself 
in  all  his  methods.  He  in  turn  cared  for  the  people  and  rejoiced 
in  the  restoration  of  the  sinner.  Luke  7:42  is  a pleasing  story 
of  friendship  and  forgiveness,  a true  picture  of  God’s  forgiveness 


^Graves,  Y.  P.,  What  did  Jesus  Teaoh 
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and  the  response  it  makes  in  men.  God  oared  for  the  individual 
far  beyond  anything  he  could  possibly  think. ^ 

Again,  Jesus  emphasized  the  generosity  of  God 
v/ho  made  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  sent  hie 
rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  (Mt.  5:45). 

All  men  a*»e  were  sons  of  God  even  though  unfaithful 
to  the  relationship.  In  another  sense  sonship  was  held  to  be 
a moral  relationship  with  God,  and  they  were  truly  sons  of 
God  who  lived  the  life  of  fellowship  with  him.  "To  as  many  as 
received  him  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God11 
(Jn.  1:12). 

Jesus  was  in  a special  sense  the  eon  of  God  because 
he  gave  the  idea  of  God  a new  meaning  and  that  meaning  he  in- 
corporated in  his  own  life.  In  this  respect  Jesus  said,  "Everything 
has  been  committed  to  me  of  my  Father,  nor  does  anyone  fully 
know  the  Father  except  the  Son  and  those  to  whom  the  Son  may 
choose  to  reveal  him"  (lit.  11:27). 

Jesus  spoke  much  of  the  Heavenly  Father  as  One  who 
was  the  embodiment  of  mercy,  solicitude,  and  redeeming  love 
for  his  children  (Mt.  7). 

b.  God *s  Character  is  reflected  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  Kingdom 

Only  one  specific  reference  to  the  Kingship  of 
God  in  the  gospels  has  been  found.  It  is  that  of  Mt.  25.  There 


^Soott,  E.  Y.,  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p.  18 
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God  is  represented  as  a Judge,  "Then  shall  the  King  say  unto 

them  upon  his  right  hand,"  The  majesty  and  awe  of  God  are 

portrayed  more  dearly  in  the  Old  Testament  (Ps,  47:7;  Isa,  6:6; 

Jer,  10:10),  This  conception  Jesus  would  have  received  from  the 

Scriptures,  But  his  idea  of  the  Kingship  of  God  was  thought  of 

in  the  relationship  of  Father  and  son  more  than  King  and  subject. 

The  kingship  of  God  is  implied  in  the  kind  of  kingdom 

Jesus  tried  to  establish  among  men.  This  kingdom  was  for  Jesus 

the  community  in  which  the  Divine  Will  was  to  be  realized  for 

the  common  good  of  men^  The  kingdom  was  a spiritual  order 

affecting  the  inner  life  of  its  members  during  the  present  life 

(Mt,  7:16,  20),  It  involved  a new  righteousness  which  was 

realized  in  an  inward  fellowship  with  God,  This  kingdom  implied 

a community  of  people  who  were  doing  the  will  of  God,  and  thus 

it  contained  a social  as  well  as  a spiritual  and  moral  ideal, 

Jesus,  following  John  the  Baptist,  preached  the 
2 

immediacy  of  the  Kingdom  but  not  in  the  apocalyptic  sense  of 
his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  We  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  Christ’s  apocaluptio  language  was  to  be  taken  literally. 

The  ethics  of  Jesus  are  sane  and  applicable  to  ddly  living. 

They  are  independent  of  abnormal  circumstances. 

When  Jesus  spoke  about  Fatherhood  and  sonship, 
about  God’s  gift  of  love  and  man's  duty  in  this  connection. 


^Serday,  W.,  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  p,  40 
^Harnack,  A.,  What  is  Christianity?,  p,  53 
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about  forgiveness  from  God  and  salvation,  about  service  and 
humility,  he  spoke  in  a way  that  has  been  found  applicable  to 
a world  that  has  lasted  for  centuries. 

Jesus*  purpose  was  to  teach  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom,  not  to  enlighten  men  as  to  the  time  of  its  ooming, 
but  in  seme  real  way  to  make  it  possible.  To  have  the  will  in 
harmony  with  God's  will,  to  enter  into  felloship  with  God,  was 
to  possess  the  Kingdom.  Jesus  had  himself  imparted  the  living 
power  by  which  men  could  attain  to  a new  life. 

The  first  recorded  words  of  Jesus  in  his  ministry 

to  men  were,  "Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand" 

(Mt.  3:2).  His  objectives  were  in  terms  of  persons  and  groups 

» 

rather  than  a complete  and  systematic  representation  of  thoughts. 

The  turning  back  of  one's  life  to  God  would  lead 
to  membership  in  His  kingdom. 

All  men  were  potentially  sons  of  God,  but  to  olaim 
their  birthright  they  should  strive  after  the  divine  character- 
istics required  of  them— they  should  be  brothers  one  to  another. 
A sense  of  this  filial  relationship  and  fraternity  should, 
according  to  Jesus,  animate  a man's  dealings  even  with  his 
adversaries  and  enemies.  The  ideal  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  love 
of  God  and  of  all  men,  and  this  love  involves  service  to  both. 

Jesus  trained  his  disciples,  taught  the  people, 
and  confuted  the  arguments  of  the  Pharisees,  with  the  object 
of  bringing  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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o*  God  desires  the  fellowship  of  men 

Jesus  exhorted  men  to  forsake  their  sins,  to  oleanse 
their  hearts  and  purify  their  motives.  They  should  aim  at  a 
life  of  genuine  fellowship  with  God.  He  issued  a call  to  repentanoe, 
and  sought  imnediate  results  in  real  life  (Jn.  5:14).  Thus  his 
mission  was  reformatory.  To  impel  his  hearers  to  higher  attain- 
ments in  righteousness  was  his  dominating  ambition.  Membership 
in  the  Kingdom  could  be  insured  only  on  the  basis  of  individual 
righteousness. 

For  Jesus,  sin  was  the  ruin  of  a man*s  real  self, 
the  sacrificing  of  the  sonship  of  God  in  it6  truest  sense,  and 
the  excluding  of  self  from  the  divine  community.  Habitual 
sinning  meant  loss  of  spiritual  vision,  a distortion  of  the 
sight  resulting  ultimately  in  an  inability  to  see  (Mt.  6:22,23). 

Every  final  solution  came  to  Jesus  in  its  relation 
to  God.  He  himself  was  the  supreme  example  of  a man  who  lived 
normally  in  fellowship  with  the  Father. 

We  now  turn  to  the  direct  methods  used  by  Jesus. 
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Chapter  11 

The  Direct  Methods  used  by  Jesus 


1#  A discussion  of  his  methods 

a.  His  methoda  were  not  Socratic 

Socrates  used  the  questioning  more  than  the  telling 
method  of  instruction.  The  Socratic  method  had  a real  personal 
touch  with  the  student.  It  was  not  questions  and  answers  that 
made  this  method  so  noteworthy,  but  the  kind  of  questions  asked 
and  answered.  In  this  method  there  is  a deep  searching  and 
prying  out  of  the  heart  of  the  student,  so  that  the  student 
became  ashaned  of  his  education  and  desired  more.  Socrates 
led  his  students  out  of  unoonscious  ignorance  into  conscious 
ignorance.  He  built  no  schools,  followed  no  rules,  had  no  system. 
He  spent  his  life  simply  in  teaching. 

Socrates  believed  that  moral  ideals  lay  slumbering 
beneath  individual  prejudices.  This  covering  should  be  removed 
by  educe.tion.  He  waged  a life-long  war  against  vagueness  of 
thought  and  laxity  of  speech.  As  Socrates'  mother  was  a midwife 
who  assisted  with  the  birth  of  children,  so  Socrates  assisted 
with  the  birth  of  ideals.  His  students  were  living  figures  who 
gave  birth  to  noble  thoughts.  Self  knowledge  was  the  basis  of 
character.  Virtue  as  such  could  not  be  taught— it  was  an  attitude 
requiring  adjustment  in  all  phases  of  life.  A man  should  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself. 
Socrates*  method  amounted  to  salvation  by  education,  the  desire 
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for  which  is  implanted  in  the  heart,  through  a process  of  self- 
examination*^ 

Like  Socrates,  Jesus  in  his  teaching  methods 
built  on  what  was  already  known#  Like  Socrates,  he  set  forth 
no  system.  He  was  interested  in  life,  not  theory#  He  cared  for 
men  and  ideas  only  as  they  were  of  value  to  men#  He  saw  truth 
in  common  things  that  surrounded  him# 

But  the  great  difference  between  Jesus  and  Socrates 
lay  in  the  spiritual  dynamic  that  was  at  the  former's  disposal# 
Socrates  sought  after  truth  together  with  his  students;  Jesus 
revealed  it  to  his  followers— truth  that  he  had  worked  out  in 
hie  own  experience,  and  that  he  had  become  conscious  of  as  a 
result  of  communion  with  the  Father.  The  truths  of  Jesus  were 
spiritually  discerned;  those  of  Socrates  lacked  understanding 
contact  with  the  divine# 

b#  His  methods  were  not  Rabbinioal 

The  scribe  was  the  teacher  in  Jesus'  day.  The 
teacher  was  required  to  maste  the  law  from  its  inception  down 
to  his  own  day#  He  would  be  required  to  know  what  the  Rabbis 
said  on  subjects  of  importance.  Every  synagogue  had  one  or  more 
scribes.  There  were  schools  for  the  training  of  these  scribal 
leaders#  Memorital  work  was  the  leading  feature  of  these 
sohools.  The  students  were  required  to  memorise  the  oode  and 
sections  were  repeated  day  after  day  until  they  oould  repeat 


, Edwin,  History  of  Education,  class  notes,  S#  R.  E 
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them  from  memory. 

Jesus  gave  no  rules.  He  taught  no  code  of  laws. 

He  rather  poured  out  his  own  life  upon  his  disciples  through 
his  teachings.  Instead  of  giving  rules  he e stabliahed  principles 
in  acoord  with  his  own  experience. 

The  teaching  of  the  law  did  not  give  liberty  to 
thought.  It  did  not  free  the  student  from  sin.  Paul,  a great 
Jewish  scholar,  was  forced  to  cry  out  with  reference  to  the  law 
he  had  studied  so  long,  "Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death"  (Rom.  7:24). 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  gave  men  liberty,  beoause 
it  asked  a man  to  oonform  his  life  to  that  of  the  Father 
(Ron.  12:1).  Jesus  had  consciousness  of  truth  in  himself. 

The  truth/  was  not  the  result  of  argument  with  others,  but  of 
deep  thinking  and  spiritual  intuition.  He  has  given  us  his 
personal  attitude  towards  God. 

c.  He  used  Scripture 

Jesus  added  to  his  store  of  knowledge  and  to 
the  comprehensiveness  of  his  methods  a deep  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  Scripture.  He  based  his  teachings  upon  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  (Lk.  16:16,  17).  He  appealed  to  their  authority 
(lit.  21:42).  He  said  to  the  Jewish  leaders  who  opposed  him, 

"Did  ye  never  read  in  the  Soriptures"  (Mt.  21:42),  implying 
that  he  himself  had  read  the  reference.  He  must  have  known 
much  of  the  Scripture  by  heart  judging  by  his  direct 
quotations  and  numerous  allusions  to  the  Law,  Hagiographa, 
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many  of  the  Prophets,  and  above  all  the  Psalms* 

He  used  many  direct  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament* 
The  following  are  some  of  the  parallel  passages:  Mt*  4:4; 

Deut*  8:3;  Mt*  4:7;  Deut.  6:16;  Mt*  4:10;  Deut*  6:13;  Lk.  23:46; 

Ps.  31:5;  Lk*  4:18;  Isa*  61:1,  2;  Jn*  10:34;  Ps.  82:6*  Some 
of  these  passages  may  have  been  inserted  by  Matthew  who  desired 
to  prove  to  the  Jews  out  of  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  and  thus  win  their  allegiance  to  the  new  faith.  But 
even  so,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Jesus  used  Scripture 
repeatedly  to  prove  the  point  of  his  teaching,  or  to  overoome 
the  opposition  of  the  Jewish  leaders  (Mt.  21:42)*  He  appealed 
to  Scripture  in  self  defence. ^ 

Jesus  allied  himself  with  the  moral  interpretation 
of  the  prophets  rather  than  with  the  legalistic  tendencies  of 
the  scribes  (Mt,  23:23)*  For  him  the  Hebrew  writings  tore  not 
a body  of  rules,  but  a revelation  of  God*s  purpose*  He  took  the 
best  out  of  the  Levitical  Code  and  made  it  all  important 
(Deut*  6:6),  (Mk*  12:30)*  He  took  those  teachings  which 
corresponded  with  his  own  experience  and  made  them  live* 

Jesus  exercised  great  freedom  with  the  letter  of 
the  law.  He  intimated  that  jots  and  tittles  would  pass  away, 
while  the  moral  and  ideal  would  remain  (Mt.  5:18).  He  ohose  to 
sanctify  and  elevate  what  already  existed  rather  than  create 
new  forms  for  himself*  He  built  upon  the  old  foundations,  and 

^Gilbert,  G*  H.,  The  Student  Life  of  Jesus 
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eo  his  methods  were  constructive  rather  than  destructive.  He 
found  two  teachings  in  the  Old  Testament  that  he  considered 
fundamental  to  his  teaching  concerning  the  character  of  God. 

The  first  was  the  love  of  God,  and  the  second  the  love  of  our 
neighbors.  @ne  followed  upon  the  other.  If  we  love  Cod  it 
follows  that  we  will  do  our  best  to  please  him.  How  Jesus 
said,  "This  is  ray  commandment  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I 
have  loved  you.”  So  this  love  for  God  should  lead  us  to  a love 
for  our  fellow  men.  Again,  Jesus  found  his  own  death  foreshadowed 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Lk.  9:30,  31).  Had  not  the  prophets 
been  put  to  death  in  Jerusalem! 

Jesus  owed  a debt  to  Jewish  law  in  the  sense  that 
it  had  insisted  on  obedience  to  God  as  the  chief  duty  of  roan. 

He  fell  heir  to  Jewish  monotheism  and  the  belief  that  God  was 
righteous.^ 

Jesus  spoke  of  the  Scriptures  with  respect  and 

2 

reverence."  He  said,  "I  am  come  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill” 
(Mt.  5:17).  He  recognised  the  value  of  the  law  and  its  integrity. 
But  for  him  its  fulfillment  was  to  be  found  in  the  development 
of  its  spirit  into  another  system.  Jesus  declared  his  authority 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Scriptures  when  he  said,  "Ye  have 
heard  how  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time.... but  I say  unto 


■^Stevens,  J*  B.,  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p.  47 
^Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  Jesus  as  a Teacher,  p.  71 
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you*”  He  was  never  satisfied  with  the  authority  of  the  past. 
For  him  the  new  was  more  important  than  the  old.  In  contrast 
with  the  Jewish  adherence  to  precedent  and  authority,  Jesus 


"Thou  shalt  not  lcill.”  The  Rabbis  said  "Whosoever  shall  kill 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment."  But  Jesus  said,  "I  say 
unto  you,  whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a causa 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment."  His  insight  was  deeper 
than  that  of  the  law. 


elders  whioh,  according  to  him,  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the 

law.  But  the  lore  he  studied  was  not  the  law  of  Rabbinism, 

where  to  find  one  noble  thought  we  must  wade  through  masses  of 

fancy  and  folly;  but  the  Book  of  God  without  him  in  Scripture, 

in  nature,  and  in  life,  and  the  life  of  God  within  him  written 

2 

on  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart. 


the  Rabbis  in  the  teaching  of  the  Soriptures  in  his  own  day, 
but  we  have  no  knowledge  that  he  actually  learned  definite 
methods  of  using  the  Soriptures.  He  seemed  to  use  Scripture 
as  it  was  recalled  to  his  mind  when  he  needed  it  to  help  him 
against  those  who  sought  to  trap  him. 


Jesus  was  familiar  with  the  commentaries  of  the 


Jesus  probably  knew  something  of  the  methods  of 


The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p.  225 
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Jesus  had  no  system  of  logical  presentation,  no 
definition  of  terms  used,  of  premesia  laid  down,  or  deductions 
drawn.  He  appealed  to  the  intellect.  Especially  has  this 
been  notioed  in  hia  controversies  with  the  Pharisees.  He 
did  not,  however,  leave  any  form  of  systematized  theology.  He 
presented  a few  central  and  basic  truths  in  such  a way  that  men 
might  see  them  whole  and  feel  their  drawing  power. 

d.  Jesus  asked  questions  and  replied  to  them  as  oooaaion 
demanded 

Jesus  had  many  purposes  in  asking  questions.  He 
wanted  his  hearers  to  think.  Thi3  factor  was  implied  in  every 
question  he  asked.  He  used  questions  as  a means  of  securing 
information  for  himself  (Mt.  22:20).  Then  there  were  times 
when  he  used  a question  to  express  an  emotion  (Jn.  6:67).  He 
also  asked  questions  to  keep  his  hearers  interested  in  what  he 
had  to  say  (Lk.  7:25,  26).  Again,  he  used  the  question  method 
to  awaken  oonsoienoe  (Jn.  10:32).  He  asked  questions  to  elicit 
faith  (Mt.  9:23),  to  clarify  a situation  (Mt.  16:15),  to  rebuke 
criticism  (Mt.  12:3,  4),  and  to  put  one  in  a dilemma  (Jn.  6:70). 

Jesus  always  honored  questions  asked  him.  He 
never  laughed  at  them  or  attempted  to  avoid  them.  Vital  questions 
received  a direct  reply.  His  answers  depended  upon  the  motive 
of  the  questioners.  He  never  answered  a question  just  to  satisfy 
ouriosity.  On  one  aooasion  he  answered  one  question  by  asking 
another  and  refused  to  reply  to  the  questioners  when  they  were 
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unable  to  reply  to  his  question  (Mt.  21:23-27).  He  answered 
other  questions  by  a call  to  notion* 

Some  answers  were  given  in  the  form  of  a picture 
as  in  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  told  in  response  to  the 
question,  ’’Who  is  my  neighbor?" 

Jesus  asked  some  questions  and  then  proce%ed  to 
answer  them  himself.  Foy^xampie,  when  he  was  told  his  mother 
and  brethren  were  waiting  to  speak  to  him,  he  said,  ’’Who  is  my 
mother,  and  who  are  my  brethren?”  He  immediately  proceeded 
to  answer  the  question  by  saying  as  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  toward  his  disoiples,  ’’Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren • 

For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister  and  mother”  (Mt.  12:48-50). 

And  yet  Jesus  came  not  to  answer  questions  but  to 
ask  them,  not  to  settle  men’s  souls  but  to  provoke  them,  not  to 
save  men  from  problems,  but  to  save  them  from  indolence  and  to 
cultivate  the  divine  disoontent.  He  did  not  do  all  the  thinking 
for  the  inquirer  but  allowed  him  to  work  towards  his  own 
conclusions.^ 

e.  He  used  the  method  of  discourse 

The  discourse  was  the  s imple  declaration  or 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  containing  suoh  faots  as  the  nature 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  the  call 
to  disoipleship,  all  reflecting  the  character  of  God  as  it  was 
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understood  by  Jesus  himself. 

This  preaching  method  was  used  by  him  at  the  time 
when  he  was  addressing  large  congrgations  of  people.  He  was 
not  an  expositor  of  Hebrew  Soriptures  in  the  sense  that  those 
Scriptures  were  his  final  authority.  He  used  Scripture  to  prove 
his  case  because  he  had  there  a common  meeting  ground  with  the 
Jewish  leaders  who  opposed  him,  or  with  the  people  who  were  likely 
well  acquainted  with  hie  references  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Again,  he  recognized  that  new  ideas  can  be  understood  only 
through  those  already  in  consciousness. 

Jesus  did  not  use  an  argued  or  reasoned  address 
in  the  sense  that  he  had  his  notes  before  him.  But  is  it  not 
possible  that  he  dwelt  on  certain  subjects  for  suoh  a length 
of  time  that  notes  were  quite  unnecessary?  He  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  his  theme  that  he  was  able  to  apply  his  teaching 
intelligently  under  all  ciroumstanoes.  The  great  temptation 
experience  of  forty  days  in  the  wilderness  would  have  clarified 
his  though  concerning  the  character  of  God  and  his  own  relationship 
to  the  Father  and  have  given  him  the  guiding  pr  inoiples  that  he 
needed.  Consequently,  we  need  not  look  for  conventional  construc- 
tion or  formal  unity  in  his  methods  of  preaching. 

Jesus  desired  his  discourses  to  be  understood,  and 
so  he  selected  his  illustrations  from  the  everyday  occurrences 
and  the  familiar  surroundings  of  the  people  who  stood  before  him. 

He  was  neither  abstract  nor  vague,  but  spoke  to  the  people  in 
language  and  terms  that  they  could  understand  (Mt.  6:2;  6:12). 
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Principles  which  Jesus  sought  to  impress  upon  his 
hearers  he  usually  made  clear  hy  speoifio  examples.  He  taught 
that  those  who  want  mercy  ought  to  practice  it  in  the  parable 
of  the  Unforgiving  Servant  (Mt,  18:23ff);  persistence  in  the 
Judge  Story  (Lk,  18:1-10),  and  the  rightful  attitude  towards 
things  lost  in  the  three  parables  of  Lie,  15, 

f • He  made  use  of  both  parable  and  allegory 

What  is  the  difference  between  these  two  modes 
of  expression?  It  is  this.  In  the  parable  there  is  one  central 
point, ^ and  to  find  the  meaning  that  Jesus  intended  the  parable 
has  to  be  studied  for  this  one  central  teaching.  Concerning 
the  other  parts  of  the  story  the  student  may  do  as  he  pleases 
providing  he  does  interpret  his  other  thoughts,  apart  from  the 
central  thought,  as  the  mind  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
teachings  in  the  allegory  are  like  links  in  a chain,  every  part 
being  essentially  valuable  to  the  whole  story.  The  allegory  is 
an  extended  metaphor  (Mt.  21:33-46). 

"A  simile  is  a simple,  direct  statement  of  a 
comparison  or  resemblance,  e.  g.  'the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like 
unto  leaven* * A simple  metaphor  implies,  without  expressly 
stating  it,  a comparison  or  resemblano,  e.  g.  'devour  widows' 
houses*  (Lk.  20:47).  A parable  is  in  structure  and  use  properly 
an  extended  simile,  though  in  some  instances  the  resemblance 

m2 

or  comparison  is  not  stated  (Mt.  13:45;  Lk.  15). 

^Rall,  H.  F.,  The  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p.  29 
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Lowstuter,  w.  J.,  The  Teachings  of  Jesus,  Class  notes 
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The  simile  and  parable  are  similar  and  built  on 

a single  unit  of  comparison*  The  metaphor  and  allegory  have 

no  unit  of  comparison;  they  must  be  indicated;  the  allegory 

is  a succession  of  metaphors  or  points  of  resemblance  whioh 

must  have  connection  one  with  en other 

In  both  parable  and  allegory  the  movement  is  from 

a known  or  familiar  experience*  picture,  etc.  to  something 

similar  in  a different  field,  as  the  illustration  of  spiritual 

or  ethical  truth  by  appeal  to  similar  facts  in  nature,  daily 

life  and  so  forth.  Allegory  needs  a key,  an  explanation;  the 

parable  is  so  constructed  that  its  very  use  should  give  it 
2 

significance* 

It  may  often  happen  that  besides  the  one  great 

point  of  comparison  or  contact,  there  may  also  occur  in  a 

parable  lesser  points;  this  may  oonfuse  by  giving  the  appearanoe 

of  an  allegory;  but  in  interpreting,  these  lesser  points  must 

all  be  kept  subordinate  to  one  oentral  thought.  Jesus  used 

the  various  forms  as  occasion  dictated.  He  employed  the  one 

best  adapted  to  bring  home  his  word  of  truth.  He  is  not  be  be 

regarded  as  a literary  purist;  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  would 

even  mix  his  forms  for  effectiveness.  With  him,  what  he  had 

3 

to  say  was  the  important  faot  rather  than  literary  usage. 


^Lowstuter,  W.  J.,  The  Teachings  of  Jesus,  Class  notes 

2 Ibid 

3 Ibid 
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Why  did  Jesus  teaoh  in  parables?  Marie  and  Luke 
say  "in  order  that  people  might  not  understand;  Matthew  says 
"beoause  the  people  had  not  understood*"  We  would  say  that  the 
seoond  is  right*  He  expected  to  be  understood  and  manifested 
surprise,  perhaps  disappointment,  at  his  disciples'  failure 
to  understand  (Mk*  7:18;  8:21;  4:13;  8:17;  Lk*  19:11;  Mt*  15:16)* 
His  enemies  understood  although  they  were  the  ones  "who  hearing 
hear  not"  (Lk*  16:14;  Mk*  12:28;  Mt*  15:12,  21:45)*  Jesus 
oould  have  had  no  point  in  rejoioing  that  the  people  had  the 
Gospel  preached  unto  them  if  he  so  put  the  gospel  as  to  blind 
them*  Evidently  many  "oommon  epople  heard  him  gladly"  (Mk*  12:37), 
and  "harlots  and  publioans  were  orowding  into  the  kingdom 
(Mt.  21:23).  Maiy  of  his  parables  are  so  simple,  so  direct,  of 
such  evident  meaning,  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  he  oould 
have  had  any  other  purpose  than  to  make  his  truth  more  aocessible* 
If  he  did  not  want  them  to  understand  why  did  he  not  remain 
silent  and  say  nothing?^ 

Jesus  had  no  esoterio  secrets;  the  only  condition 
by  whioh  the  parables  were  to  be  understood  was  receptivity 
on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  Mark  4:10  states  that  the  so-called 
inner  meaning  was  not  oonfined  to  the  twelve  apostles*  We 
read  in  Mark  4:34  the  words,  "When  they  were  alone  he  expounded 
unto  them;"  there  is  no  traoe  here  of  an  inner  meaning;  naturally, 
when  they  were  alone  he  would  elaborate  and  discuss  what  had 

^Lowstuter,  W.  J.,  The  Teachings  of  Jesus,  Class  notes 
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previously  been  said,  just  as  any  teaoher  would  do  with  his 
followers.  Several  parables  are  explained,  and  their 
interpretations  contain  nothing  whatever  that  the  ordinary 
people  oould  not  have  understood  just  as  well  as  the 
disciples.* 

The  parables  have  long  been  considered  the  most 
effective  teaching  found  in  the  New  Testament*  This  story- 
telling method  was  Jesus*  central  way  of  conveying  to  the  people 
the  new  teaching  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Some  were 
based  on  organic  life,  such  as  "the  Bread  of  Life"  (Jn.  6:51), 
and  "the  Light  of  the  World"  (Mt.  5:14),  and  others  on  social 
oustoms  as  for  example  the  manner  of  seating  at  the  feast  or 
wedding  according  to  social  status,  and  in  another  case  the 
dress  suitable  for  a certain  occasion  (Mt.  22:11-14).  Again, 
he  made  reference  to  the  surrounding  agricultural  life  in  the 
case  of  the  sower  and  the  tares  that  sprang  up  with  the  wheat 
(Mt.  13:26),  the  mustard  seed,  and  so  forth.  He  referred  to 
industry  in  the  securing  of  pearls  (Mt.  3:45),  the  catching 
of  fish  (Lie.  5:6),  the  need  of  the  siok  for  a doctor  (Mt.  9:12), 
and  the  corner-stone  for  a foundation  (Lk.  20:17).  We  see  here 
that  Jesus  took  up  everyday  events  and  used  them  as  illustrations 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom. 

*Lowstuter,  W.  J.,  Teachings  of  Jesus,  Class  notes 
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Jesus  used  nature  parables 


The  story  of  the  seed  sown  in  different  kinds  of 
ground  is  a parable*  Matthew  did  some  allegorising  and  brought 
in  the  story  about  the  end  of  the  world.  The  explanation 
of  this  parable  to  the  disoiples  is  very  inferior  to  the  story 
itself.  Jesus'  point  was  that  the  presence  of  obstacles  has  to 
be  continually  recognized.  In  the  parable  of  the  tares  that 
follows  immediately  after  the  parable  of  the  sower  Jesus  gave 
the  advice  that  in  the  presence  of  the  tares  a man  should  go  on 
farming.  The  story  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  is  a parable 
teaching  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  growing  like  a mustard 
seed.  .Again,  in  the  parable  of  the  leaven  Jesus  tells  us  how 
the  Kingdom  will  grow. 

Jesus  used  action  parables 

Examples  of  this  method  of  teaching  are  found  in 
the  incident  where  the  child  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
disciples.  Here  Jesus  taught  that  the  child  life  with  all  its 
possibilities  for  development  was  am  illustration  of  the  real 
nature  of  his  Kingdom  and  its  growth.  The  disoiples  should  be 
like  the  little  child  before  they  sought  the  places  of  authority. 
Another  example  of  the  parable  of  action  is  found  in  the  incident 
where  Jesus  entered  into  Jerusalem  riding  on  an  ass.  Here  he 
desired  to  show  the  people  what  kind  of  a Messiah  he  was.  He 
showed  his  meaning  by  personal  illustration. 

Jesus  used  parables  dealing  with  life  situations. 
Luke  15  contains  three  priceless  parables  showing  the  rightful 
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attitude  towards  things  lost.  Familiar  events  were  used  for  the 
setting  of  these  parables.  The  people  were  quite  familiar  with 
the  soene  of  the  man  seeking  the  lost  sheep , and  the  woman 
sweeping  for  the  lost  ooin.  In  seleoting  his  examples  in  these 
and  other  oases  Jesus  ohose  those  illustrations  that  brought 
into  the  most  vivid  relief  the  teaohing  to  be  emphasized. 

Here  i3  a parable  of  consecration 

In  another  parable  Jesus  used  the  illustration 
of  the  gift  made  at  the  altar.  Gifts  were  continually  being 
brought  to  the  Temple  in  those  days  of  Jewish  ceremonial,  and 
the  Jews  would  be  well  acquainted  with  the  picture  presented. 

The  giver  should  oherish  a forgiving  spirit  towards  one  with 
whom  he  was  not  friendly,  and  first  of  all  seek  a reconciliation 
before  he  went  to  the  altar  with  his  gift  (Mt,  5:23,  24), 

Jesus  used  many  other  parables  as  vehicles  for  his 
teachings.  He  taught  that  if  a man  something  better 

than  anything  else  he  should  sell  everything  he  had  to  obtain 
the  treasure.  He  oonveyed  this  teaohing  through  the  parable  of 
the  treasure  hidden  in  the  field.  When  a main  found  this  treasure, 
he  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had  and  bought  the  field.  If  any 
fields  held  hidden  treasure  buried  in  a hurry  by  people  who 
were  fleeing  from  the  enemy,  eo  the  illustration  was  striking 
to  the  people  who  considered  themselves  fortunate  when  they 
found  such  treasure.  The  parable  of  the  merchantman  seeking 
goodly  pearls  is  of  a similar  nature. 
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Jesus  set  forth  the  new  message  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  parable  form,  because  the  Oriental  mind  understood 
picture  language  better  than  any  other.  The  people  needed  the 
concrete  illustration  in  order  to  understand  the  spiritual 
truth.  The  teachings  were  clear,  tut  the  people  had  to  do  their 
own  thinking  concerning  them,  and  make  their  applications  to 
their  own  lives.  The  parables  showed  that  Jesus  had  a wide 
circle  of  interests  leading  him  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  little 
home  town  of  Nazareth  even  in  hie  use  of  illustrations. 

A warning  must  be  given  against  allegorizing 
parables;  for  this  was  not  the  method  of  Jesus.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  fanciful  results  which  have  been  drawn  from  the 
parables  in  an  effort  to  make  every  character  represent  some 
particular  person  in  the  application  and  each  item  represent 
some  particular  truth.  The  parable  was  intended  to  teach  one 
single  truth. 

An  example  of  allegorizing  a parable  is  found 
in  the  explanation  of  the  story  of  the  ten  virgins  as  it  is 
sometimes  given.  We  are  told  who  the  five  wise  and  who  the  five 
foolish  virgins  ?/ere,  why  they  slept,  what  their  lamps  and  the 
oil  in  the  vessels  with  the  lamps  represented,  the  nature  of 
the  door  and  its  meaning,  and  so  forth.  It  is  quite  legitimate 
to  do  this  allegorizing  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  truths,  but 
in  doing  so  we  must  not  say  that  we  are  interpreting  the  mind 
of  Christ.  Hie  one  desire  here  was  to  teaoh  the  lesson  of 
preparedness.  He  did  not  expect  the  details  to  be  applied  as 
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truths  to  certain  conditions  of  life 


In  the  allegory,  unlike  the  parable,  it  is  necessary 
to  interpret  not  one  central  truth,  but  the  various  parts  of 
the  story*  In  John  10  we  have  Jesus  as  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
as  the  Door  of  the  Sheepfold.  This  is  an  allegory.  The 
allegorical  discussions  occur  principally  in  the  gospel  of 
John,  and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  -whether  this  extended  form 
of  teaching  was  actually  employed  by  Jesus  or  is  due  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  comparatively  late  gospel.  The  Master, 
however,  emphasized  his  teaching  by  appropriate  action  on 
occasion*  For  example,  he  took  a towel  and  girded  himself 
when  he  desired  to  show  the  disciples  the  value  of  service 
and  brotherly  kindness.  The  best  allegory  of  Jesus  is  found 
in  Matthew  21:33-44,  where  the  vineyard  was  let  out  by  a house- 
holder to  a husbandman*  The  owner  after  a period  of  time  sent 
his  servants  to  receive  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard  from  the 
husbandman.  They  were  beaten  and  killed.  He  sent  out  his  son 
and  he  also  was  killed.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  much  out 
of  this  story  until  the  identity  of  the  kingdom,  overlord, 
vineyard,  and  servants,  is  established  (Mt.  21:33-41). 

Again,  there  ere  some  stories  of  Jesus  that  oan 
hardly  be  called  either  allegory  or  parable.  Mt.  25:31-46  is 
a good  example  of  this  type.  Eternal  punishment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  story.  Jesus  here  made  the  highest  conditions 
of  life  the  very  simplest.  People  are  recognized  by  their  action, 
end  the  Christian  is  reocgnized  because  he  performs  his  good 
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deeds  unconsciously*  In  spirit  he  conforms  to  the  ideals  of 
God* 


g.  He  used  a variety  of  language  forms 

Jesus  spoke  in  beautiful  language.  Here  is  an 
example:  "How  can  ye  being  evil,  speak  good  things,  for  out 

of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  a good  man 
out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good 
things  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth 
evil  things”  (Mt.  12:35)*  He  spoke  honestly  because  he  lived 
veil.  The  good  seed  fell  on  honest  ground.  He  had  natural 
ability.  His  conversations  were  purposeful,  direct,  personal 
in  the  best  sense,  and  instructive.  He  was  responsive, 
courageous  in  rebuke,  but  usually  friendly  and  appreciative, 
and  his  words  gave  both  pleasure  and  pain  to  the  individual 
inquirers.  He  thought  rapidly  but  accurately.  Withall  he  was 
dignified,  and  would  not  lower  his  standards  for  any.  "Give 
not  that  whioh  is  holy  unto  doge"  (Mt.  7:6),  he  said. 

Jesus  spoke  in  simple,  direct  and  picturesque 
language,  using  many  different  forms.  His  utterances  were 
personal  and  of  such  a nature  that  the  listeners  were  reqi ired 
not  only  to  think  but  also  to  act  and  ally  themselves  for  or 
against  hie  teaching.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the  types  of 
expression. 

Jesus  used  the  form  of  oontrast  frequently.  For 
example,  he  compared  his  authority  with  that  of  the  Scriptures 
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» 


(Mt.  5:27,  28)*  Again,  in  the  question  of  sincerity  in  religion 
he  told  his  disciples  to  "beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
which  is  hypocrisy  (Mt.  16:6;  Lk.  12:1).  When  speaking  of  God 
as  the  oommOR  Father  of  all  he  used  the  parable  of  the  lost 
sheep,  comparing  the  one  that  was  lost  with  the  ninety  and  nine 
who  were  safely  in  the  fold.  He  then  compared  the  great  joy 
the  shepherd  experienced  when  his  sheep  was  found  with  the  joy 
of  the  Father  over  one  sinner  who  repents.  The  question  of 
true  obedience  he  referred  to  the  results  of  letting  two  sons 
go  and  work  in  the  Master* s vineyard.  He  spoke  at  one  time  of 
the  final  separation  of  the  good  and  the  bad  (Mt.  25:51-46), 
and  at  another,  in  settling  the  question  as  to  who  is  a man's 
real  neighbor,  he  oompared  the  Orient,  the  Levite  and  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk.  10:30-27). 

Jesus  also  taught  the  concrete  by  means  of  the 
abstract.^-  Speaking  of  trust  he  referred  to  the  birds  of  the 
air  (Mt.  6:26).  When  referring  to  true  greatness  he  placed 
the  little  child  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples.  His  teaching 
on  civic  duty  was  given  when  his  questioners  showed  him  a penny. 
Again,  personal  work  was  represented  in  the  illustration  of  the 
fishermen.  Wisdom  was  referred  to  serpents,  hamlessness  to 
dove 8 (Mt.  10:16),  and  the  difficulties  of  being  good  to  the 
narrow  way  (Mt.  7:14).  Each  parable  was  a study  in  the 
concrete.  Jesus  did  not  attempt  to  teach  the  abstract  without 


orne,  H.  H.,  Jesus  the  Master  Teacher,  p.  125 
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relating  it  to  the  concrete, 

Jesus  used  symbols  in  his  teaching  and  they  were 
symbols  of  action.^  The  Lord*s  Supper  symbolized  the 
remembrance  of  him.  The  cross  referred  to  in  "Let  him  take  up 
his  orossn  for  sacrifice.  Washing  of  the  disciples* 

feet  represented  humble  service , and  the  testimony  against  those 
who  refused  to  see  the  disciples  was,  "Shake  off  the  dust  of 
your  feet"  (Mt.  10:14). 

He  used  the  simile  frequently,  as  in  the  example, 
"How  often  would  I have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even 
as  a hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings  and  ye  would 
not"  (Mt.  23:37).  We  find  the  metaphor  used  in  such  phrases  as, 
"Go  and  say  to  that  fox"  (Lk.  13:32).  He  uses  synecdoche,  a 
part  for  the  whole  or  a whole  for  the  part  in,  "I  have  meat 
(food)  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of"  (Jn.  4:32).  Metonomy,  where 
a thing  is  named  by  one  of  its  attributes,  is  also  used.  "X 
must  preach  the  good  tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  other 
cities  also,"  is  an  example.  Personification,  which  endows 
thing 8 with  personality,  is  found  in  the  phrase,  "The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth"  (Jn.  3:8),^ 

Jesus  also  used  the  figure  of  speech  which  we  oall 
apostrophe.  This  figure  addresses  the  absent  as  though  they 
were  present.  We  meet  it  in  such  phrases  as,  "Woe  unto  thee. 
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Chorazin!  Woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida!"  (Lk.  10:13).  Irony  appears 
in  the  words,  "Praiseworthy  indeed!  to  set  at  nought  God*s 
oommandment  in  order  to  observe  your  own  traditions"  (Mt.  15:3). 
Again,  we  have  allusion  or  indireot  reference  in,  "Destroy  the 
temple  and  in  three  days  I will  raise  it  again"  (Jn.  2: IS). 
Allegory  and  parable  have  already  been  referred  to.  And  lastly, 
we  find  hyperbole  or  rhetorical  statment  in  such  expressions  as, 
"Ye  blind  guides,  that  strain  at  a gnat,  and  swallow  a camel" 

(Mt.  23:24). 

The  Master,  who  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  imagery, 
also  saw  the  danger  of  its  being  misunderstood,  and  warned 
his  followers  against  its  misinterpretation.  He  desired  them 
to  find  the  spiritual  significance  of  his  utterances.  "The 
words  that  I have  spoken  unto  you  sire  spirit  and  are  life." 
Imagery  means  not  what  it  says  but  what  it  means  to  sey. 

"Jesus  saved  words,  packed  them  with  meaning,  feathered  them 
with  imagery,  and  set  them  flying  on  the  winds  of  the  world," 
after  he  had  given  them  life,  and  the  imprint  of  his  own 
character. 

Jesus  warned  the  disciples  against  the  use  of  idle 
words.  In  referring  to  the  heathen  he  says,  "They  think  they 
will  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking,  be  ye  not  therefore  like 
unto  them"  (Mt*  6:7).  Again,  he  taught,  "And  I say  unto  you 
that  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak  they  shall  give  acoount 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment"  (Mt.  12:36). 
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Mention  under  this  heading  should  also  be  made  of 
Jesus*  use  of  paradox.^  The  way  to  gain  a full  understanding 
of  life  is  to  give  that  life  in  service  to  God*  "He  that 
findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for 
my  sake  shall  find  it"  (Mt*  10:39)*  Again,  Jesus  said,  "Whoso- 
ever exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted"  (Mt,  23:12)*  Then  there  are  the 
exaggerated  sayings  among  the  paradoxes  of  Jesus*  "Whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also*  • . .And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also*... And  whosoever  shall 
compel  thee  to  go  a mile,  go  with  him  twain"  (lit*  8:39-41) 

These  verses  are  examples  of  the  paradox  in  the  teaching  methods 
of  Jesus. 

Jesus  made  use  of  the  situation  at  hand  in  his 
teaching  methods*  By  this  means  he  made  his  teachings  vital 
at  least  to  the  people  of  his  own  day.  Jacob’s  well  was  used  as 
an  illustration  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  water  of 
life  (Jn*  4:E-30)*  Eating  with  Simon  the  Pharisee  gave  Jesus 
the  chance  to  present  the  parable  of  the  two  debtors  (Lk,  7:36-50)* 
The  coming  of  his  mother  fluid  brethren  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  teaching  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  relationship.  The 
disciples  questioned  him  with  the  words,  "Why  speakest  thou  with 
them  in  parables?"  Jesus  used  the  opportunity  to  explain  to 


Scott,  E*  F.,  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p*  27 
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them  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom# 

i*  Ke  was  an  affirmative  teacher 

Jesus  gave  men  definite  idea®  to  hold*  He  taught 
that  God  is  a Father,  men  are  brothers,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  spiritual,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  present  and  also  future. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  social  and  at  hand*  He  taught  that  all 
men  are  the  children  of  God  even  if  they  have  forsaken  the  paths 
of  righteousness *^ 

Jesus  taught  his  disciples  that  in  their  relations 
towards  God  they  should  cultivate  certain  attitudes*  These 
attitudes  included Mawe,  reverence,  thanksgiving,  dependence, 
trust,  faith,  hope,  love,  righteous  indignation,  peace,  sympathy, 
and  joy.” 

In  his  attitude  towards  the  Scriptures  Jesus  was 
affirmative*  He  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill  the  Law* 

He  taught  its  real  meaning  and  thus  extrioated  it  from  the  obscurity 
brought  upon  it  by  the  traditbns  of  the  elders* 

Jesus  spoke  with  authority  and  he  gave  the  people 
confidence  in  himself.  He  left  the  impression  that  he  was  more 
than  a teacher  of  the  law— he  transcended  it*  He  had  both 
moral  and  physical  power:  his  teachings  were  sympathetic  and 
comforting,  and  his  healings  awakened  gratitude*  Jesus  cared 
more  for  what  men  did  than  for  what  they  thought  or  how  they 
felt*  "if  any  man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know  the  doctrine" 


Scott,  G*  Y*,  The  Kingdom  of  God,  Summary 
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(Jn.  7:17),  Knowing  was  conditioned  by  doing.  Again,  we  have 
the  great  teat  of  a man's  character  and  attitude  towards  God 
in  the  words,  ”By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  thenf*  (Jn.  7:17). 

The  great  test  of  the  Judgment  scene  of  Matthew  25  is  to  be  found 
in  the  expresseio,  "inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  these 
my  brethren  even  the  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me."  Service  is  the 
test  here,  and  it  is  an  affirmative  teaching  and  method. 

Jesus  told  his  disciples  that  they  should  try  to 
follow  his  example.  In  this  direction  he  used  such  expressions 
as,  "Follow  me"  (Mt.  4:19),  "Let  him  take  up  his  cross"  (Mt.  16:24), 
"It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  teacher,  and 
the  servant  as  his  Lord."  ( ),  "If  I your  Lord  and  Master 

have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's 
feet"  (Jn.  13),  "I  have  given  you  an  example  that  ye  should  do 
as  I have  done  to  you,"  and  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect"  (Mt.  5:48),  "Watoh  and 
pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation"  (Mk.  13:33).  There  are 
a large  number  of  other  expressions  that  convey  the  teaching 
of  positive  action.  Here  are  a few  of  them:  "Go  thou  and  do 

likewise,"  "Ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  another's  feet"  (Jn.  13), 

"Seek  and  ye  shall  find,  ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you,  knook 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you"  (Mt.  7:7). 

I'  Love  was  one  of  the  main  appeals  of  Jesus  to  the 

2 

hearts  of  men;  Here  again  we  have  the  affirmative  note  in  his 
teachings.  He  put  his  arms  around  the  children  (Mk.  9:36). 

He  protected  even  the  guilty  (Jn.  8:11).  He  included  his 
enemies  in  the  scope  of  his  love  (Mt.  5:44).  His  great 
1.  Horne,  H.  H.,  Jesus  the  Master  Teacher,  p.  161 
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commandments  were:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  mind  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  strength"  and  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" 
(Mk.  12; 30-31 ).  These  ideals  may  be  seen  in  some  form  or  other 
running  through  all  the  other  teachings  of  Jesus*  /gain  Jesus 
said,  "This  is  my  commandment  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I 
have  loved  you"  (Jn.  15:12).  He  counselled  love  to  the  point  of 
complete  sacrifice*  "Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I will 
give  thee  the  crown  of  life"  (Rev*  2:10)  corresponds  with  the 
spirit  of  his  teaching. 

Again,  Jesus  showed  a positive  sympathy  in  his 
ministry.  At  the  gate  of  Nain,  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  in 
the  home  of  Jairus  this  sympathy  was  expressed,  as  it  was  in 
all  his  miracles  of  healing*  He  also  recognized  and  commended 
sympathy  in  the  stories  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Jn.  10),  and  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  (Lie*  10)* 

Jesus  appealed  to  humility  with  the  affirmative 
idea  that  it  was  the  way  to  true  greatness.  "He  who  would  be 
the  ohiefest  among  you  let  him  be  your  minister  (lit.  20:27)* 
Jesus  desired  his  followers  to  imitate  his  example  of  humility 
when  he  said,  "I  can  do  nothing  of  myself."  He  taught  not 
slavish  self-abasement  but  a realization  of  weakness  and  of  the 
need  of  God’s  help. 

Jesus  came  to  give  light  to  those  who  dwell  in 
spiritual  darkness.  He  came  not  to  condemn  the  world  but  that 
the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.  And  this  is  the 
condemnation  that  light  is  come  into  the  world  and  men  loved 
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darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  works  are  evil"  (Jn.  3:19). 
Jesus  said  to  hia  disciples,  "Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world" 

(Mt,  5:14).  But  light  does  not  remove  obstacles.  The  shutters 
must  be  opened  by  the  owner  of  the  house  if  he  would  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  light  within,  but  there  are  men  who  love 
darkness  rather  than  light  beoause  their  works  are  evil. 

Jesus  appealed  to  the  id9a  of  ownership  again  in 
the  highest  affirmative  teaching.  He  redirected  the  desire  for 
acquisition  to  spiritual  instead  of  material  ends.  He  adviaed 
his  disciples  to  "lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven" 

(Mt.  6:20).  In  the  story  of  the  rich  fool  Jesus  taught  that  the 
rich  man  provided  only  for  material  things  and  as  a result  was 
the  subject  of  oondemn&tion.  Dives  was  without  heavenly  friends; 
he  lived  on  the  material  level  of  life.  The  rich  young  ruler 
had  his  affections  se$>n  earthly  things,  and  so  went  away  from 
Jesus*  presence  sorrowing,  because  the  way  he  had  been  going 
was  the  way  of  material  accumulation  at  the  expense  of  the 
spiritual  wealth.  Lands  and  houses,  even  home  and  relatives, 
were  secondary  to  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  had 
to  be  forsaken  if  necessary  in  order  to  realize  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  one*s  own  life  (Mt.  10:37-39). 

Jesus  had  some  teachings  which  might  be 
considered  negative,  but  he  taught  even  these  teachings  with 
an  affirmative  purpose. 

He  appealed  to  fear  in  the  sense  of  awe  for  the 

1 t> 

supreme  majesty  of  God.  Fear  him  who  after  killing  has  power 


torne,  H.  H.,  Jesu3  the  Master  Teacher,  p.  157 
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to  throw  you  into  Gehenna"  (Mt.  10:28),  But  then  he  told  the 
disoiples  not  to  fear  concerning  earthly  things.  Re  said, 

"Away  with  fear,  you  are  more  precious  than  many  sparrows" 

(Mt.  10:31).  He  referred  again  to  the  house  built  on  the  sand 
(Mt.  7:26),  weeping  and  wailing  (Mt.  8:12),  the  undying  worm 
(Mk.  9:44),  the  unquenohable  fire  (Lk.  3:17),  the  outer  darkness 
(Mt.  8:12),  the  broad  way  leading  to  destruction  (Mt.  7:13), 
end  fleeing  and  hiding  which  he  associated  with  the  last  judgment. 
These  were  all  expressions  used  to  inoluoate  fear,  but  they 
had  a positive  objective.  They  were  given  as  a warning  against 
evil  that  the  soul  might  turn  towards  the  good. 

Jesus  also  used  the  power  of  disgust  to  bring 
positive  values.  The  offending  eye  should  be  plucked  out. 

(Mt.  5:29).  The  sinful  hand  should  be  out  off  (Mt.  5:30). 

He  also  warned  the  disciples  against  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  which  he  named  "hypocrisy"  (Mt,  16:6;  Lk.  12:1). 

Jesus  did  not  teach  a negative  truth  and  then  leave 
it  at  that.  This  was  the  way  of  the  decalogue.^  Jesus*  nega- 
tives were  always  positive  before  the  teaching  was  concluded. 
Knowing  was  conditioned  by  doing.  Then  in  John  7:17  we  have 
the  great  test  of  a man's  character  revealed,  "By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  Again  the  Gospel  of  John  tells  that 
knowledge  should  be  followed  by  doing  in  order  to  obtain  the 
great  blessings  of  life.  "If  you  know  these  things  blessed 
are  ye  if  ye  do  them"  (Jn.  13:17).  The  great  test  in  the 

^Headlam,  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  p.  217 
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Judgment  soene  of  Matthew  25  ia  to  be  found  in  the  expression, 
"inasmuch  aa  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren  even 
the  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me*"  Thus  does  the  Master  teach 
aff irmat i ve ly • 

Jesus  was  profoundly  optimistic*  If  men  were  bad 
they  could  become  better.  He  saw  great  possibilities  in  human 
nature,  and  hia  estimate  of  those  possibilities  was  measured 
by  the  sacrifice  that  he  made  in  order  that  them  might  be  realized. 
He  spoke  to  men  of  regeneration,  of  a higher  life,  and  of  salvation 
from  sin.  "I  am  oome  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly"  (Jn*  20:31).  No  pessimist  ever 
spoke  like  this  or  would  say  as  Jesus  did,  "Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I will  give  you  rest, 
take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me  for  I am  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls  (Mt.  11:28,  29). 

"Would  Jesus  not  say,  goodness  is  not  mainly  re- 
pression. It  is  finding  your  real  self  and  then  having  it  set 
free.  It  is  positively  living  for  those  things  which  are 

alone  worth  living  for.  It  is  expression,  the  effulgence  of 

2 

life  into  its  full  power  and  its  abundant  fruitage." 

j • The  hearers  had  to  do  their  own  thinking 

The  results  of  the  teaohingof  Jesus  did  not  bring 

^Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  Jesus  the  Teacher,  p.  236 
^Fosdiok,  H.  E.,  Twelve  Testa  of  Character 
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with  them  the  solution  of  all  the  individual  problems  of  the 

listeners*  They  had  to  do  their  own  thinking  and  convince 

themselves  as  to  the  truth  and  application  of  the  lessons 

learned*  Jesus  had  none  of  the  dogmatism  of  the  Old  Testament* 

His  only  compelling  power  was  that  of  love.  He  taught  varying 

aspects  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  of  the  worth  of  the  human 

soul  to  God,  of  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  of 

the  higher  righteousness  in  relation  to  God,  and  these  teaohings 

he  poured  out  of  his  own  experience  with  God*  He  left  the 

individual  tomake  his  own  personal  adjustments*^  He  left  no 

moral  oode  and  no  system  of  ethios*  Had  he  done  so  these  ideas 

might  have  applied  to  his  day  and  perished  with  that  day,  but 

because  he  established  principles  they  are  with  us  to  this  day, 

2 

and  are  far  in  advance  of  even  our  present  civilization* 

The  essence  of  Jesus'  teaohings  is  not  found  in 
doing  and  avoiding,  but  rather  in  such  words  as,  "Come  unto 
me"  and  "Follow  me*"  That  is,  if  we  establish  a friendship 
with  Jesus,  and  oatch  his  spirit,  then  we  will  want  to  do  the 
things  that  he  does.  This  fellowship  is  oultivated  through 
communion  as  well  as  through  the  study  of  his  earthly  life. 

"God  is  a spirit  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth"  (Jn.  4:23)*  The  prayer  and  study  life 
should  then  be  fallowed  by  the  type  of  service  that  Jesus 

^Lowstuter,  W.  J*,  Teaohings  of  Jesus 
2 

Scott,  E.  F.,  The  Ethical  Teaohings  of  Jesus,  p.  21 
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rendered.  The  words  of  Jesus  are  not  a storehouse  from  which 
to  obtain  texts  to  prove  out  cause. ^ His  words  are  not  to  be 
used  as  an  external  authority  to  be  followed  at  all  costs. 

Some  of  them  apply  to  his  day  and  generation  solely.  They 
are  a means  not  an  end.  They  show  ua  how  to  realize  the  life 
of  God  in  our  own  lives. 

Jesus  did  not  always  settle  questions  for  those 
who  inquired  of  him.  On  one  occasion  he  heard  the  Pharisees 
ask  hi3  disciples,  "Why  eateth  your  Master  with  publicans  and 
sinners?"  He  took  upon  himself  to  answer  the  question  and  said 
unto  them,  "They  that  be  whole  need  not  a physician,  but  they 
that  axe  sick,  but  go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  I will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice:  for  I am  not  oome  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance.”  Jesus  turned  the  question 
upon  the  Pharisees  themselves,  and  showed  how  his  attitude 
compared  with  theirs.  "X  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice." 
There  was  a suggestion  here  that  Jesus  thought  the  Pharisees 
were  not  all  thatihey  might  be  (Mt.  9:10-13).  Thus  he  made 
them  think,  not  on  the  question  of  fulfilling  the  traditional 
law,  but  on  their  own  inner  righteousness. 

Again,  the  Pharisees  said  to  Jesus,  "Thy  disoiples 
do  that  which  is  not  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  day"  (Mt.  12:2). 

Jesus  immediately  referred  them  to  the  Scriptures.  "Have  ye 
not  read,"  he  said.  He  then  went  on  to  refer  to  Moses  and 


^Lowstuter,  W.  J.,  Teachings  of  Jesus,  Class  notes 
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made  them  thinlc  for  themselves  towards  their  own  conclusions. 

In  the  oase  of  the  man  frith  the  withered  hand  we  have  a somewhat 
similar  illustration.  The  Pharisees  asked  Jesus , "Is  it  lawful 
to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  Day?"  Jesus  did  not  reply  with  the 
answer  yes  or  no,  but  went  on  to  illustrate  how  much  more 
valuable  was  a man  than  a sheep  or  an  ox  whom  tradition  would 
allow  to  be  rescued  if  they  fell  into  a pit  on  the  Sabbath 
Day  (Mt.  12:1©-12).  The  Pharisees  had  to  think  through  to  their 
own  answer. 

Again,  Jesus  said  in  referring  to  the  people, 
"Whereunto  shall  I liken  this  generation?  It  is  like  unto 
children  sitting  in  the  market  plaoes  who  call  upon  their 
fellows  and  say,  we  piped  unto  you  and  ye  did  not  dance,  we 
wailed  and  ye  did  not  mourn"  (Lk.  7:31,  32).  This  utterance 
would  require  considerable  thought  before  the  reference  could 
be  understood. 

The  scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem  said, 

"He  hath  Belzebub,  and  by  the  prince  of  the  devils  casteth  he 
out  the  devils"  (Mt.  12:24).  Jesus*  reply  in  this  instance 
drew  out  the  listener's  thinking  powers.  "How  can  Satan  cast 
out  Satan?  And  if  a kingdom  be  divided  against  itself,  that 
kingdom  cannot  stand,  and  if  Satan  h&3  risen  up  against  himself, 
and  is  divided,  he  cannot  stand  but  hath  an  end.  And  if  I by 
Beelzebub  cast  out  demons,  by  whom  do  your  sons  oast  them  out? 
Therefore  ihall  they  be  your  judges.  But  if  I by  the  Spirit  of 
God  oast  out  demons  then  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  upon  you* 
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But  no  on©  con  enter  into  the  house  of  a strong  man,  exoept 
he  first  bind  the  strong  man;  and  then  he  will  spoil  his  house" 
(Mt.  12:24-30;  Mk.  3:22-26). 

Wien  Jesus  spoke  in  parables  the  disciples  had 
to  think  out  his  meaning.  He  said,  "Beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  which  is  hypoorisy"  (Mt.  16:6;  Lk.  12:1).  To 
understand  suoh  an  expression  thinking  would  need  to  be  applied 
both  to  the  ideal  of  the  power  of  leaven  and  to  the  work  of 
the  Pharisees.  In  all  the  parable  stories  it  was  necessary  for 
the  individual  to  exercise  his  thinking  powers  in  order  to 
interpret  the  illustration  into  terms  of  conduct. 

All  Jesus1  teachings  are  thought-provoking  studies 
not  only  for  the  disciples  but  also  for  us  today.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  a study  in  thought.  Here  is  an  example:  "A 

good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit. . ..therefore  by  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them"  (Mt.  7:18-20).  This  is  a teaching  concerning 
self-introspection,  as  well  as  a standard  for  judging  others, 
but  in  the  application  of  these  principles  to  speoifio  oases 
there  must  be  further  thought  processes.  Jesus  left  the 
listeners  to  their  own  devices. 

k.  A 8 a rule  he  avoided  conflicts 

Jesus  did  not  as  a rule  argue  with  his  inquirers. 

The  debates  into  which  he  did  enter  were  not  of  his  own  choosing, 
and  although  fearless  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  left  him 
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Jesua  did  not  repudiate  the  old  Scriptures,  but 
used  them  as  foundations  upon  which  to  build  his  ideas  oonoerning 
the  new  kingdom.  He  avoided  conflict  with  the  Jewish  leaders 
where  it  was  necessary* 

In  another  incident  we  are  told  that  the  disciples 
saw  a man  casting  out  demons  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  they 
stopped  him  from  doing  so.  On  asking  Jesus  about  this  conflict, 
the  reply  came,  "Forbid  him  not,  for  there  is  no  man  who  shall 
do  a mighty  work  in  my  name  and  speak  evil  of  me.  For  he  that 
is  not  against  us  is  for  us"  (Mk.  9:58-49), 

On  another  occasion  messengers  of  Jesus  entered 
a village  of  Samaria  to  make  ready  for  the  coming  of  Jesus* 

But  the  Samaritans  did  not  receive  Jesus,  James  and  John, 
when  they  saw  this  rejection,  wanted  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  upon  the  Samaritans,  "But  Jesus  turned  and  rebuked  them, 
and  they  went  to  another  village"  (Lk.  9:52-5S),  Thus  did 
Jesus  avoid  oonflict  with  the  people. 

Again,  Jesus  avoided  conflicts  with  the  Jewish 
leaders.  After  healing  the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  he  heard 
that  the  Pharisees  were  holding  a council  against  him  that  they 
might  destroy  him,  so  "he  withdrew  himself  from  thence,"  not 
because  he  feared  them  but  beoause  he  wished  to  avoid  an 
unnecessary  conflict.  In  mother  instance  the  Pharisees  began 
to  question  him,  asking  for  a sign  and  tempting  him.  Mark  tell3 
us  -that  Jesus  replied,  "There  shall  be  no  sign  given  unto  this 
generation,  and  then  Jesus  withdrew  from  their  company  (Mk.  8:12,  13). 

Another  instance  is  revealed  at  the  time  when 
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Jesus  appeared  in  the  Temple.  The  children  sung  his  praises 
there  and  the  Jewish  leaders  showed  their  displeasure.  Jesus 
then  said,  "Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast 
perfected  praise,... .and  he  left  them"  (lit.  21:16). 

At  another  time  the  disciples  came  to  him  and  said, 
"Knowest  thou  that  the  Pharisees  were  offended,  after  they 
heard  this  saying?  And  he  answered  and  said.  Every  plant  whioh 
my  Heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up.  Let 
them  alone,  they  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  And  if  the 
blind  lead  the  blind  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditoh"  (Mt.  15:14). 

Jesus  retained  the  Jewish  idea  of  monotheism, 
but  went  further  than  they  did.  He  taught  also  the  nature  of 
God.  He  did  not  reject  worship  in  the  Temple,  but  desired  that 
the  worship  should  be  spiritualised  and  objected  to  the  corruption 
practioed  in  the  House  of  God  in  the  name  of  religion.  In 
driving  out  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple  area  he  said, 

"My  House  shall  be  oalled  a house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made 
it  a den  of  robbers"  (Mt.  21:13). 

Jesus  avoided  conflict  with  his  disciples.  When 
they  disputed  as  to  who  was  to  be  the  greatest,  Jesus  did  not 
enter  into  the  argument.  He  sat  down  and  called  the  twelve, 
and  said  to  them,  "if  any  man  would  be  first  he  shall  be  last 
of  all  and  servant  of  all."  He  then  took  a little  child  and 
set  him  in  the  midst  of  them  and  said,  "Whosoever  shall 
receive  one  of  such  little  children  in  my  name,  receiveth  me: 
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and  whosoever  reoeiveth  me  receiveth  not  me  but  him  that  sent 
me"  (Mt,  9; 34-37), 

1,  He  used  good  sense 

Jesus  was  not  a heretic  going  to  fanatical  extremes. 
He  may  have  used  apocalypticism,  but  it  was  of  minor  importance. 
He  as  ted  as  a right-minded  normal  man  would  act  under  the 
circumstances  while  ever  keeping  in  mind  his  great  objectives. 

The  great  illustration  of  the  use  of  good  sense 
in  Jesus*  own  life  wa3  the  temptation  experience  out  of  which 
came  the  great  trunkline  teachings  of  his  ministry.  On  that 
occasion  a voioe  told  him  that  he  should  become  a miracle 
worker,  "Turn  these  stones  into  bread.”  It  was  an  inner 
voioe.  He  rejected  the  temptation,'  As  a result  miracles 
played  a minor  part  in  his  work.  He  performed  them  not  with 
the  idea  of  self-display,  but  beoause  he  had  compassion  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  and  desired  to  instil  faith  in 
himself  and  through  him  in  the  Heavenly  Father. 

In  the  second  temptation  he  was  told  by  the  voioe 

to  cast  himself  down  off  the  temple  for  "It  is  written  he  shall 

give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee  and  in  their  hands  they 

shall  bear  thee  up  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against 

a stone"  (Mt,  4:6).  Jesus  again  rejeoted  the  temptation. 

Such  an  experience  could  not  change  the  hearts  of  men.  It 

1 

was  tempting  God  and  would  show  a lack  of  faith. 


^Lswstuter,  W.  J.,  Teachings  of  Jesus,  Class  notes 
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In  the  third  temptation  Jesus  was  offered  a military 
Messiahship  by  the  voice  again.  He  was  the  kind  of  Messiah 
the  people  desired,  for  they  offered  him  a crown.  But  for 
Jesus  the  ways  of  love  and  of  service  were  not  to  he  found 
in  dictatorship,  and  sc  he  rejected  the  proposal. 

Out  of  that  great  temptation  came  a continuation 
of  the  same  kind  of  straight  thinking  seen  in  all  his  teaching 
methods.  He  avoided  conflicts  where  he  could,  yet  he  did  not 
hide  his  light.  Some  of  his  teachings  were  for  universal 
application.  The  golden  rule  was  for  universal  use  (Mt.  6:12). 
So  were  other  teachings  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  full 
value  of,  such  as  "love  your  enemies,"  and  forgive  indefinitely 
"until  seventy  times  seven."  Jesus  exemplified  these  teachings 
in  his  own  life.  He  did  not  hear  a grudge  against  those  who 
did  injury  to  his  person.  He  felt  sorry  for  them.  They  were 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  He  tried  to  win  them  to  a better 
way  of  life.  But  to  those  who  opposed  his  cause  because  of  the 
wickedness  of  their  hearts,  he  was  powerful  in  his  indignation, 
and  yet  on  the  Cross  he  prayed  for  them  saying,  "Father,  forgive 
them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do"  (Lk.  23:34).  Some 
instructions  were  only  of  a temporary  nature.  An  example  is 
found  in  the  following  verses:  "Provide  neither  gold,  nor 

silver,  nor  brass,  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey, 
neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves"  (lit.  10:9,  10). 
He  gave  this  instruction  to  his  disciples  because  they  were 
simply  going  on  a short  journey  and  did  not  need  the  articles 
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mentioned.  He  was  using  good  sense. 

Jesus  used  good  sense  when  he  told  the  disciples 
what  to  expect  if  they  intended  to  follow  him.  He  did  not 
try  to  deceive  them,  but  told  them  just  what  he  thought 
conditions  would  be  like,  "And  it  came  to  pass  that  as  they 
went  in  the  way,  a certain  man  said  unto  him.  Lord,  I will 
follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
foxes  have  holes  and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests;  but  the  Son 
of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  (Mt,  8:2C;  Lk.  9:58), 

Again,  Jesus  used  good  sense  in  the  training  of 
his  disciples.  Consider  the  incident  when  the  mother  of  James 
and  John  asked  Jesus  for  the  chief  places  for  her  sons  in  the 
Kingdom.  Jesus  did  not  say  they  could  have  those  positions, 
for  this  would  have  angered  the  other  disciples  against  himself 
as  well  as  against  James  and  John  (Mt.  20),  He  first-  of  all 
tested  the  two  with  questions.  "Are  ye  able  to  drink  the  cup 
that  I am  about  to  drink?"  They  said  they  were  able.  Jesus 
said  they  would  indeed  drink  it.  But  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  grant  their  request.  "It  is  for  them  for  whom  it  hath  been 
prepared  of  my  Father."  Jesus  told  the  disciples,  here,  they 
certainly  would  suffer  in  his  service,  but  if  they  wanted  to 
have  the  best  position  then  they  should  find  out  to  what  type 
of  a man  the  Father  would  give  it.  Jesus  thus  answered  the 
question,  and  then  he  lessened  the  anger  of  the  others  against 
the  two  by  saying,  "Ye  know  that  the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles 
lord  it  over  them.  Not  so  shall  it  be  among  you,  but  whosoever 
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should  beoome  great  araong  you  shall  be  your  minister  and  whosoever 
■would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  your  servant"  (Mt.  20:  20-28) 
Hero  was  the  answer  the  brothers  required  exemplified  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  himself.  Again,  he  instructed  them  privately, 
end  took  them  away  with  him  to  Caesarea — Philippi,  that  he 
might  be  with  them  alone  and  impart  to  them  more  fully  the 
nature  of  his  mission.  There  was  no  uncertain  note  in  his 
leadership.  The  disciples  must  have  felt  they  were  following 
one  who  could  be  trusted, 

m.  The  Paternal  Influence 

In  concluding  this  chapter  a short  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  influence  that  the  Father  had  upon  Jesus,  God 
was  the  center  of  all  Jesus*  life.  All  things  were  interpreted 
by  him  according  to  his  idea  of  the  will  of  God,  Religion 
was  for  him  the  result  of  a personal  oontact  with  the  Father, 

He  desired  the  disciples  to  have  oontact  with  him  like  unto 
the  contact  he  had  with  the  Father,  a spiritual  contact.  So 
Jesus  must  not  only  have  known  about  God,  he  must  also  have 
known  God,  He  taught  that  men  should  come  to  know  God  as  he 
knew  God,  and  reproduce  the  life  of  God  as  he  reproduced  that 
life.  All  the  fine  things  that  Jesus  said  about  the  Father 
had  to  wait  for  Je6us  himself.  The  gospel  without  Jesus  is 
unimportant, ^ 

Jesus  did  not  lead  men  to  himself  as  the  final 
goal.  Men  oame  to  Christ  that  they  might  find  God,  Jesus 

^Lowstuter,  W,  J.,  Teachings  of  Jesus,  Class  notes 
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had  a religious  experience  with  God  as  Father,  and  he  shared 
it  with  men,~  Jesus  said,  "Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness"  (Mt,  6:33).  He  believed  he  was  carrying 
on  the  work  of  his  Father  for  he  said,  "My  Father  worketh 
hitherto  and  I work"  (Jn.  5:17),  Again,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
unique  relationship  with  the  Father  when  he  said,  "I  and  my 
Father  are  one"  (Jn,  10:30),  and  again,  "No  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  me"  (Jn.  14:6),  The  care  of  the  Father  for 
his  children  he  expressed  in  the  words,  "Fear  not  little  flock 
for  it  is  your  Father* s good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  Kingdom" 

(Lk.  12:32),  Again,  the  following  words  are  attributed  to 
him,  "As  the  Father  knoweth  me  even  so  know  I the  Father:  and 
I lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep"  (Jn,  10:15),  The  Gospel  of 
John  was  admittedly  of  late  origin,  and  we  may  not  have  the 
actual  words  of  Jesus  here,  yet  these  words  ■that  we  have  quoted 
do  express  his  spirit  as  it  has  been  revealed  to  us  in  all  his 
teachings,  Jesus  has  an  overwhelming  sense  of  deep  responsibility 
to  the  Father,  This  sense  of  responsibility  gave  power  to  all 
his  teachings  and  methods, 

11,  Jesus*  methods  in  teaching  large  groups 
a.  With  the  crowd 

Jesus  6 poke  to  the  crowd  in  discourse  and  in 
parable,  and  the  people  were  amazed  at  his  words.  They  thought 


’Buttriok,  G,  A,,  Jesus  came  Preaching,  p,  67 
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him  a prophet  (Mt,  21:11  46f.;  Lk»  24:19)*  Jesus  had  a profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature*  By  skilful  teaching  he  developed 
the  truth  of  the  innermost  thoughts  of  humanity  and  showed  them 
to  he  a phase  of  the  entire  truth*  He  had  an  insight  into  the 
intelligence  and  motives  of  men*  This  was  repeatedly  shown 
in  defining  the  problem  and  assisting  the  questioners  to  solve 
it. 

Jesus  did  not  seek  popularity  with  the  orowd 
(Jn.  6:15),  neither  did  he  fear  nor  despise  them.  He  loved 
the  people  and  had  compassion  on  them  because  they  were  as 
sheep  without  a shepherd  (Mk.  6:34). 

Jesus  won  attention  because  he  spoke  with  authority 
’’Never  man  spake  as  this  one,"  said  the  men  who  were  told  to 
capture  Jesus  and  came  back  to  the  Jewish  religious  leaders  to 
report  why  they  had  failed  in  their  mission.  Again,  Jesus 
referred  to  hie  own  authority  as  above  that  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  when  he  said,  "Ye  have  heard  it  said  by  them  of 
old,  but  I say  unto  you..*." 

Another  power  of  attraction  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Jesus  made  fkiends  with  those  whom  the  religious  classes  of  his 
day  despised.  He  mingled  with  publicans  and  sinners  (Mt.  11:19) 
But  this  did  not  mean  that  he  countenanced  their  sin.  He 
desired  to  teach  them  a better  way.  So  he  became  their  friend 
and  scandalized  the  leaders  by  his  actions.  How  could  he  be 
friends  with  the  great  "unwashed?" 


^Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  Jesus  as  a Teacher,  p.  113 
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WhRt  methods  did  Jesus  use  with  the  c rowd?  When 
a group  gathered  around  him  he  first  called  for  attention  with 
such  words  as  "Hearken,"  "Hear,"  "Behold,"  "Give  ear*"”  Then 
he  spoke  to  them  in  language  they  could  understand.  He  used  the 
common  to  explain  the  uncommon,  and  to  show  them  the  worth  of 
the  individual  soul  in  the  sight  of  God  (Mt,  6:26-30),  He 
taught  them  that  God  actually  cared  for  eaoh  one  of  them 
individually  (Mt,  7:9-11),  The  love  of  God  for  his  children 
is  interestingly  displayed  in  those  three  magnificent  parables: 
the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  ooin,  and  the  lost  son, 

Jesus  saw  how  people  were  oppressed  by  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  by  the  extortionate  temple  taxes.  He  saw  a land 
constantly  afflicted  with  the  tragedy  of  war,  and  knew  that 
the  greatest  sufferers  were  the  common  folk,  and  he  had  much 
sympathy  for  them*  He  desired  to  win  them  to  himself  and  to 
his  cause.  He  wanted  to  tell  them  about  a God  who  was  a real 
Father  (Mt,  5:44-45),  But  Jesus  laid  down  no  laws  for  the  crowd 
to  follow.  He  repeated  the  old  teachings  with  a new  and  earnest 
sincerity,  and  with  a new  outlook  and  meaning, 

Jesus  did  not  trim  the  truth  in  order  to  prevent 
persecution- to  himself  or  to  his  disciples.  He  made  enemies 
not  because  he  wanted  to,  but  because  he  spoke  the  truth  where 
it  was  not  desired.  He  desired  at  all  times  to  be  kindly, 
sympathetic,  and  helpful,  and  we  may  see  these  virtues  at  work 


1 

Horne,  H,  H,,  Jesus  the  Master  Teacher,  p,  12 
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even  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees*  He  gave  them  what 
they  needed  for  their  own  good  and  in  order  that  they  might 
see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  turn  to  him*  Some  of  them 
probably  did  (Jn*  3:1,  2)* 

After  his  rejection  at  Nazareth  Jesus  chose  to 
center  his  activities  around  Capernaum  (Mt.  4:13-17;  Lk*  4:31ff)* 
He  was  everywhere  followed  by  orowis,  and  at  times  suffered 
inconvenience  because  of  the  people*  They  thronged  about  him, 
kept  him  so  busy  that  he  had  little  leisure  to  eat,  and  continued 
with  him  for  days* 

He  used  every  opportunity  to  teach  them  concerning 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  There  were  large  raimbers  present  when 
he  healed  the  paralytic,  the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  the 
servant  of  the  centurion,  the  dumb  demoniac,  at  the  raising 
of  Jairus's  daughter,  and  at  the  home  of  Mary  and  Martha  when 
Lazarus  was  raised,  and  in  each  case  he  pointed  out  a lesson 
which  had  a direot  bearing  on  the  principles  of  the  Kingdom  he 
desired  to  teach* ^ At  the  time  of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic 
he  gave  definite  teaching  in  the  words,  "That  ye  may  knew  that 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins..."(Mt.  9:6). 
Before  he  healed  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  he  said,  "Is 
it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  Day  to  do  good  or  to  do  harm?"  In 
answer  to  the  request  of  the  centurion  for  the  healing  of  his 
servant,  Jesus  said,  "I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not 
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in  Israel"  (Mt.  8:10;  Lk.  7:9),  At  the  healing  of  the  dumb 
demoniac,  Jesus  said  by  way  of  teaching  to  those  who  were 
present,  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country"  (Mt.  13:  57).  The  way  of  the  disciple  was  not  to  be 
an  easy  one.  In  the  case  of  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus  he  said,  "Fear  not,  only  believe."  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  religion  was  to  be  its  freedom 
from  fear.  At  the  home  of  Mary  and  Martha  just  before  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  Jesus  is  accredited  with  saying,  "i  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life;  he  that  believeth  on  me  though  he 
die  yet  shall  he  live"  (Jn.  11:25).  This  expression  may  not 
have  been  an  actual  utterance  of  Jesus,  but  it  certainly 
represents  his  spirit.  He  must  have  said  something  like  this 
that  would  lead  the  writer  to  believe  that  he  was  making  a true 
representation  of  the  character  of  his  Mm  ter.  The  assembled 
people  were  not  addressed  directly  here,  but  much  valuable 
teaching  was  conveyed  to  them  indirectly  through  these 
utterances • 

Jesus  attended  the  annual  religious  festivals  of 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  where  there  were  always  crowds.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  he  cleansed  the  Temple.  He  taught  a lesson 
by  his  words  and  aotions  on  this  occasion.  His  righteous 
indignation  as  he  overturned  the  money  ohangers*  tables  met 
with  no  opposition.  He  told  the  changers  that  the  Father’s 
house  was  a house  of  prayer  and  they  had  turned  it  into  a den 
of  thieves.  Such  a lesson  could  not  have  been  lost  upon  the 
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people  who  knev*  that  they  were  being  robbed  by  the  exhorbitant 
prioes  oharged  by  these  Temple  merchants.  The  faithful  Jews  who 
had  come  to  worship  had  to  buy  with  Temple  money.  This  gave  the 
money  changers  an  opportunity  to  make  a large  gain  out  of  exchange. 
Again,  the  worshipers  had  to  buy  the  animals  sold  by  the  Temple 
authorities  for  sacrificial  purposes.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
to  sell  above  value.  The  traders  knew  that  Jesus  was  right  and 
so  did  the  people  who  had  come  to  sacrifice. 

Jesus  was  appreciative.  He  gave  public  praise 
when  it  was  due.  To  the  multitude,  he  praised  John  the  Baptist 
for  his  work.  And  before  the  orowd  he  eulogized  the  faith  of 
the  Roman  centurion  (Mt,  8:10). 

b.  With  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 

Jesus  dealt  with  the  Jewish  religious  leaders  in 
an  entirely  different  manner  from  that  with  which  he  treated 
the  remainder  of  those  who  followed  him.  He  exposed  the 
hypocrisy,  craftiness,  and  cunning  of  the  Pharisees.  Whenever 
they  tried  to  confuse  him  with  their  questions,  they  found 
that  he  was  able  to  answer  them  plainly,  and  thus  to  add  to 
their  own  confusion  (Mk.  7:1-13;  Mt.  12:38-42). 

For  Jesus,  the  general  effect  of  the  teachings 
of  the  scribes  was  to  make  the  law  ineffective  (Mt.  15:3). 

Their  interpretations  often  obscured  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures  (Mk.  7:8).  Because  he  criticized  the  religious 
authorities  of  his  day  and  their  traditions  Jesus  inourred 
their  enmity  (Mt.  21:42).  They  endeavored  to  trap  him  that 
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they  might  find  something  to  aoouse  him  of*  Jesus  endeavored 
to  avoid  conflicts,  but  he  did  not  endeavor  to  escape  from  the 
questions  they  asked*  Sometimes  he  refuted  their  arguments 
by  quoting  Scripture  (Mt*  21:42).  At  other  times  he  answered 
their  question  by  asking  a question  himself,  whioh  they  in  their 
turn  refused  to  answer* 

An  example  of  the  twisting  of  the  law  by  the 
Jewish  leaders  is  to  be  found  with  reference  to  the  word 
"Corban."  A Jew  having  something  his  father  may  have  needed 
had  only  to  say  "Corban"  over  it,  thus  meaning  that  "it  is  a 
gift  or  sacrifice  devoted  to  the  temple  or  to  God"  and  he  was 
free  from  all  obligations  as  a son  to  render  needed  assistance 
and  was  not  required  to  do  anything  more  for  his  father,  whereas 
in  giving  a gift  he  would  be  honoring  his  father*  Jesus 
deolared  that  by  making  suoh  a fine  distinction,  or  rather  by 
taking  away  the  spirit  and  applying  the  letter  of  the  law,  the 
Rabbis  had  made  the  c ommandments  of  God  of  no  effect  by 
introducing  the  word  "Corban"  into  their  traditions *^  (Mk.  7:11-13), 
Jesus  condemned  the  Rabbinical  system.  When  he 
was  found  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners  the  Pharisees 
asked  his  disoiples,  "Why  eateth  your  Master  with  publicans  and 
sinners?"  Jesus*  reply  showed  that  he  thought  more  of  mercy 
then  he  did  of  oeremony*  There  seems  to  be  some  thing  of  irony 
in  his  reply  on  this  occasion  -nhen  he  says,  "They  that  are  whole 
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need  not  a physician*  but  they  that  are  gick.*.»I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice:  for  I am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous 
but  sinners  to  repentance ."  (Mt.  9:11-13). 

According  to  Jesus  "To  eat  with  unwashed  hands 
defileth  not  a man."  It  is  that  which  comes  from  within  that 
defiles  a man  (Mk.  7:15).  The  Pharisees  complained  to  Jesus 
that  his  disciples  "did  not  wash  their  hands  when  they  sat 
bread"  and  so  they  had  transgressed  the  tradition  of  the  elders. 
But  Jesus  replied,  "ihy  do  you  transgress  the  commandment  of 
God  by  your  tradition?"  In  other  words  the  Jewish  leaders  had 
committed  the  greater  offenoe.  Here  Jesus  used  the  method 
of  opposing  the  craftiness  of  the  Jews  by  an  appeal  to  their 
Scriptures.  No  ceremonial  purification  of  the  tradition  c ould 
cleanse  the  heart  of  its  sin  (Mk*  7:18-23). 

Again,  when  the  disoiples  plucked  the  corn,  they 
were  condemened  by  the  Pharisees,  not  because  they  ate  it 
but  because  they  did  that  whioh  was  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath 
Day.  In  reply  Jesus  showed  the  Jews  that  they  were  sacrificing 
the  spirit  of  the  law  for  the  letter,  and  thus  they  were 
preventing  the  right  functioning  of  that  law.  He  then  told  them 
of  the  incident  in  whioh  King  David  and  his  priests  entered 
the  Temple  and  ate  the  shew-bread  when  it  was  not  lawful  to  do 
so.  The  law  made  no  exceptions  for  the  king  or  his  priests 
(Mt.  12:1-8). 

Here  Jesus  used  the  sound  pedagogical  method  of 
proving  his  point  by  taking  an  incident  out  of  the  life  of 
David  and  quoting  that  incident  to  defeat  the  oppositions 
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argument.  The  authority  of  David  was  esteemed  hy  the  Jews* 

A parallel  example  today  would  be  that  of  an  opponent  of 
Methodism  quoting  John  Wesley  against  the  Methodist  Churoh  as 
it  now  exists.  Jesus'  method  was  signally  successful.  He 
followed  up  this  negative  with  a positive  teaching.  "The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  Human 
need  was  greater  than  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Obedience 
to  the  letter  was  far  less  important  than  obedience  to  the 
spirit.  "The  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life" 

(Mt«  12:1-3).  His  methods  were  essentially  constructive. 

Inail  Jesus'  conflicts  with  the  Pharisees,  we 
find  the  antagonisms  due  to  the  religion  of  the  spirit,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jesus,  coming  into  conflict  with  the  religion  of 
ceremony,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees.  Jesus  warred 
not  with  Judaism  but  with  its  interpreters;  not  with  Moses, 
but  with  the  Jewish  leaders  of  his  day.  He  poured  out  hi3 
viols  of  wrath  upon  them,  for  they  were  blind  guides  leading  the 
blind  (Mt.  23:24). 

Jesus  expressed  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Pharisees  in  no  uncertain  language.  He  called  them 
hypocrites,  generation  of  vipers,  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing 
(Mt.  23).  Of  oourse  we  would  not  believe  that  all  the  leaders 
were  of  this  type,  but  the  •tradition  of  the  elders  had  a 
tendency  to  create  such  a type.  One  of  Jesus*  methods  of 
teaching  was  his  indignation  against  wrongdoing,  not  the  sins 
of  the  hopeless  class,  from  he  tried  to  deliver  these  people. 
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but  the  sins  of  the  intellectual  class,  those  who  weighed 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  rue,  and  neglected  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  justice  and  mercy  (Mt.  23:23;  Lk.  11:42). 

c.  With  the  ohildren 

It  was  Jesus  who  gave  the  child  the  place  he  i3 
now  ooming  to  hold  in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  activities 
of  men."  He  made  the  entrance  of  the  ohild  into  the  world 
typical  of  the  entrance  of  the  individual  soul  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Every  disciple  of  Jesus  is  a child  of  God 
by  regeneration  or  spiritual  birth. 

When  the  disciples  were  disputing  who  was  the 
greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  Jesus  took  a little  ohild 
and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them  and  said,  "Verily  I say  unto 
you;  except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  And  whosoever  shall 
reoeive  one  such  little  ohild  in  my  name  receiveth  me.  But 
whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  whioh  believe 
in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea"  (Mt.  18:1-5). 

Accordin^o  our  reoords  we  find  little  direct 
teaching  given  by  Jesus  to  the  children  of  his  day.  As  in 
the  above  verses  he  used  the  child  life  for  purposes  of 
illustration  (Mt.  18:4,  5;  19:13,  14;  Mk.  10:14,  15;  Lk.  13:16,17). 
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The  value  of  the  child  lay  in  its  powers  of  development,  more 
than  in  its  present  attitudes.  Each  child  has  great  possibilities 
in  growth  and  attainment. 

Jesus,  however,  also  showed  a deep personal  attachment 
to  children.  When  the  disciples  endeavored  to  turn  away  those 
who  sought  the  blessing  of  Jesus  upon  their  children,  the 
Master  rebuked  his  followers  and  said,  "Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  suoh  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Verily  I say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall 
not  receive  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a little  child  he  shall  not 
enter  therein.  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them"  (Lk.  18:16;  Mk.  10:14-16).  Jesus 
was  indignant  that  his  own  discipj.es  whould  stand  between  the 
children  and  himself  (Mt,  10:13).  But  having  rebuked  them  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  teach  them  in  a positive  manner  the 
true  meaning  of  discipleship  (Mk.  10:15). 

Jesus  was  interested  in  the  children,  and  that 
interest  may  be  considered  one  of  his  methods  in  influencing 
the  child  life.  He  took  them  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them 
(Mk.  10:16).  He  provided  for  their  physical  wants  in  feeding 
the  multitude  of  five  thousand,  "besides  women  and  diildren" 

(Mt.  15:38).  He  healed  o'nildren  of  their  sicknesses.  He 
observed  the  manner  of  their  play  life.  He  had  noted  their 
games  at  wedding  and  funeral,  their  sleeping  in  bed  with  their 
father  (Lk.  11:7),  and  the  good  gifts  they  received  from  their 
parents  (Mt.  7:11).  He  used  endearing  terns  in  the  raising 
of  the  daughter  of  Jairu3  when  he  said,  "Lambkin  arise" 
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(Mk.  7:41).  He  respected  them  and  told  us  not  to  despise  them. 
He  was  sympathetic  towards  them.  To  the  women  of  Jerusalem 
bewailing  his  fate  he  said,  "Weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children”  (Lk.  23:28).  To  Peter  after  the  resurrection  he  said, 
"Feed  my  lambs"  (Jn.  21:15). 

Children  sang  the  praises  of  Jesus  and  he  quotes 
Psalms  in  defenoe  of  the  children's  singing.  "Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise" 

(Mt,  21:16).  Christ  addressed  his  disciples  as  ohildren  and 
here  he  used  the  word  as  a term  of  affection.  "Little  ohildren 
yet  a little  while  and  I am  with  you"  (Jn.  13:33). 

Jesus  showed  by  his  actions  and  his  words  that  he 
loved  the  ohildren.  They  were  sacred  to  the  Father.  He  desired 
their  welfare  with  men.'"-  His  methods  were  to  win  the  children 
by  love,  to  proteot  them  from  cruelty  by  teaohing  the  saoredness 
of  their  lives  and  the  ill  effect  of  cruelty  to  them  upon  the 
offenders  themselves.  He  also  sought  the  development  of  the 
lives  of  the  ohildren  by  giving  them  a place  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  (Mk.  10:14). 

a.  With  the  slok 

With  the  sick  Jesus  endeavored  to  awaken  hope 
that  there  might  be  a way  in  which  their  sickness  oould  be 
cured,  and  then  he  tried  to  establish  faith  in  himself  and  in 
his  power  to  heal  (Mt.  9:28).  He  sought  no  fame  through  his 
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miraole  working  power,  for  he  told  many  of  those  who  were 
healed  not  to  tell  any  man  of  their  cure.  It  was  not  his 
desire  to  be  known  simply  as  a wonder-worker.  However,  he 
approaohed  the  siok  on  the  matter  of  keenest  conoern  to 
themselves.  To  the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  he  said, 
"Wouldst  thou  be  made  whole?”  and  to  the  blind  man  at  Jerioho 
who  had  cried  out  for  him  Jesus  said,  "What  wilt  thou  that  I 
should  do  unto  thee?"  He  cured  the  siok  people  because  he  had 
compassion  on  them  in  their  sufferings. 

e.  With  the  sinful 

Jesus  had  at  least  three  types  of  sinner  to  deal 
with  in  his  teaching  ministry.  There  were  the  wilful,  hardened 
sinners;  those  who  sinned  without  knowledge;  and  the  hopeless 
olas3.  For  the  first  class  he  had  little  but  condemnation, 
but  after  he  turned  away  from  a conflict  with  them  he  was  heavy 
witlyfcorrow  and  exclaimed,  "0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killeth 
the  prophets,  and  stoneth  them  that  are  sent  unto  her!  How  often 
would  I have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not" 

(Mt.  23:37;  Lk.  13:34).  His  condemnation  of  this  class  may 
be  well  stated  in  those  words  written  by  the  author  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  "This  is  the  condemnation  that  light  has  oome 
into  the  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  because 
their  works  are  evil"  (Jn.  3:19). 

In  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
Jesus  condemned  the  ostentatiousness  of  the  Pharisee  and 
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justified  the  attitude  of  the  publican  who  recognized  himself  as 
a sinner  and  desired  the  pardon  of  God  (Lk*  18:10)#  Here  we  hav9 
an  example  of  the  teaching  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel  which 
says,  "Man  looketh  upon  the  outward  appearance,  but  God  looketh 
upon  the  heart"  (l  Sam#  16:7),  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in 
another  instanoe  where  he  said,  "Judge  not  according  to  appearance 
but  judge  righteous  judgment"  (Jn.  7:24)# 

With  reference  to  those  who  sinned  without  hope, 

Jesus  did  his  utmost  to  bring  a ray  of  light  into  their  lives# 

A woman  was  taken  in  adultery,  caught  in  the  act,  by  the  Jewish 
leaders#  They  brought  her  to  Jesus,  and  asked  what  they  should 
do  with  her#  The  law  said  that  she  should  be  stoned#  But  Jesus 
considered  the  human  soul  of  more  value  than  the  law#  He  also 
saw  the  craftiness  of  those  leaders  whose  one  desire  was  to 
trap  Jesus  , so  he  turned  upon  them  in  anger  and  said,  "He  that 
is  without  sin  let  him  cast  the  first  stone"  (Jn#  8:7).  He 
let  his  questioners  do  some  thinking  concerning  their  own 
characters,  and  they  vanished  from  the  scene  condemned  by 
conscience,  and  incidentally  by  Jesus,  who  himself  must  have 
been  free  from  such  a charge  or  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
condemn  the  accusers# 

111#  His  methods  used  in  dealing  with  individuals 
a#  With  the  disciples 

Jesus  was  careful  in  his  choice  of  disciples# 

He  chose  the  best  that  were  available#  The  fisherfolk  of 
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Galileo  were  likely  known  to  him  before  he  called  them#  He  had 
more  than  twenty  years  in  which  to  beoome  acquainted  with 
Capernaum  and  his  disciples  who  came  from  that  locality.  Two 
of  hi3  disciples  seem  to  have  been  followers  of  John  the  Baptist 
before  they  followed  Jesus,  This  does  seem  to  signify  that 
Jesus  made  a selection  and  did  not  choose  at  random.  He  used 
his  eyes  in  selecting  his  followers.  We  read  that  he  "observed" 
Andrew  and  another  disciple,  possibly  John  (Jn,  1:38),  he 
"Behold"  Simon  (Jn,  1:42),  he  "saw"  Nathaniel  (Jn.  1:47).  He 
desired  friendship  with  his  new  followers  and  invited  their 
companionship  with  such  words  as  "follow  me"  (Mt,  4:19);  "Come 
and  see"  (Jn,  1:39),  Jesus  had  already  noticed  Nathaniel  before 
he  spoke  to  him,  and  with  that  spiritual  discernment  for  shich 
he  was  noted  he  surprised  the  man  by  saying  within  his  hearing, 
"Behold  an  Israelite  in  whom  is  no  guile"  (Jn,  1:47). 

Jesus  attached  himself  to  his  group  of  men  whom 
he  called  to  be  his  disciples  and  trained  them  personally. 
Christianity  was  the  contagion  of  the  Divine  personality. 

Jesus  had  an  inner  circle  oonsiting  of  Peter,  James,  and  John. 

The  remainder  of  the  twelve  apostles  were  his  next  closest 
associates.  Then  came  the  seventy  disciples  and  the  company 
of  ministering  women,  then  the  multitude,  and  last  of  all  the 
hostile  critios.  The  line  of  division  between  these  groups  was 
the  degree  of  spiritual  insight.  Jesus*  methods  were  responsible 
for  these  divisions,  for  some  felt  the  divine  impulse  of  his 
teachings  more  than  others  and  responded  accordingly. 
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Jesus  saw  the  need  of  his  disciples  for  a better  understanding 
of  the  will  of  God.  When  they  were  receiving  instruction  they 
found  that  Jesus  placed  them  in  new  personal  relations  with  the 
present  insistent  will  Gf  God.  Later,  when  the  disoiples  won 
other  disoiples  to  Jesus  they  did  so  believing  they  were  also 
winning  them  for  God.  Jesus  made  the  new  disciples  feel  that 
they  had  to  do  with  God  now,  and  as  Jesus  dealt  with  them  he 
revealed  that  will  to  them  through  his  own  personality  and 
teaching.  This  fact  lies,  at  the  heart  of  all  Jesus*  teachings. 
For  example,  the  Lord*s  Prayer  involves  the  idea  of  God*s  present 
action  in  our  human  life.  ”Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven.”^ 

The  presence  of  God  is  revealed  in  all  that  Jesus 
said  about  prayer  (Mt.  0:5-15),  against  anxiety  (Mt.  5:31), 
concerning  the  Father* s love  (Mt.  6:32,  33),  in  the  call  to 
repentance  (Mt.  9:13),  to  faith  (Mt.  6:28),  and  to  self-sacrifice 
(Mt.  16:24).  We  see  in  the  records  the  memory  of  the  awe,  the 
humility,  the  confidence  towards  God,  the  sense  of  his  actual 
Kingship  that  Jesus  awoke  in  the  souls  of  the  disciples. 

Jesus*  teaching  was  not  the  quiet,  placid 
teaching  of  the  Rabbi,  but  the  active  penetrating  spirit,  the 
conscious  will,  of  their  Lord  bearing  the  idea  of  repentance 
into  their  hearts  and  wills.  Jesus  taught  a new  moral 
relationship  of  the  disciples  with  God.  He  made  them  feel 


^MaoXenzie,  W,  D.,  The  Method  of  Jesus,  Art.  E.  R.  E.,  p.  522 
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their  need  when  he  was  there  in  the  flesh,  otherwise  they  oould 
not  have  seen  and  felt  his  meaning  and  power  when  he  cam 8 to 
them  in  the  Spirit, ^ 

Jesus  taught  the  disciples  the  sinfulness  of  their 
inner  nature.  On  these  matters  they  were  called  continually 
to  reflect.  They  were  taught  the  guilt  of  self -righteous ness, 
self-seeking,  and  unbelief,  and  when  these  attitudes  appeared 
in  their  own  lives  they  were  subjected  by  Jesus  to  heart-break- 
ing experiences.  They  were  gradually  led  to  see  their  own 
weakness  and  the  necessity  for  dependence  upon  God. 

Jesus  treated  his  followers  as  members  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  They  were  to  enjoy  the  love  6f  the  Father 
because  they  conformed  to  his  will  and  were  the  objeots  of  his 
care  (Jn.  6:37).  This  love  of  God  was  their  supreme  hope  in  a 
world  so  full  of  sin.  Jesus  rejoiced,  not  because  he  saw  the 
new  community  established  through  which  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
to  be  made  actual  on  the  earth,  but  because  he  saw  in  the 
disoiples*  confession  of  him  the  work  of  God*s  graoe  in  their 
hearts  (Mt.  16:13-16). 

Jesus  then  unfolded  to  hie  followers  a deeper 
revelation,  showing  how  he  must  suffer  and  die,  crd  how  they 
would  be  called  to  a life  of  sacrifice  and  service.  The 
disciples  began  to  understand  more  fully  the  meaning  of  Jesus* 
life  and  their  relationship  to  that  life.  "The  whole 


\laoKenzie,  W.  D.,  The  Method  of  Jesus,  Art.  E,  R.  E.,  p,  622 
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personality  of  Jesus  conditioned  in  the  deepest  -way  their  thoughts 
of  God,  end  their  endeavors  after  a realized  fellowship  with 
Him.“ 

Let  us  now  consider  an  example  of  the  way  Jesus 
trained  one  of  his  disoiples.  Peter  is  the  follower  whom  we 
learn  most  of  in  the  gospels.  This  disciple  was  of  a bold, 
quick-tempered,  impetuous  type  and  yet  he  was  the  natural  leader 
of  the  group  whom  Jesus  called,  and  their  chief  spokesman.  In 
answer  to  Jesus*  question  at  Caesarea-Fhilippi  "Who  say  ye  that 
I am"  (Mt.  16:16),  Peter  answered,  "Thou  are  the  Christ."  Jesus 
was  pleased  at  this  reply  and  showed  Peter  that  he  had  become 
receptive  of  the  divine  nature.  Jesus  said,  "Flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  this  unto  you  but  my  Father"  (Mt.  16:17). 

Feter  rebuked  Christ  for  telling  the  disciples  that  he  was  going 
to  euffer,  end  in  return  suffered  rebuke  from  Jesus  when  lie  said 
to  Peter,  "Get  thee  behind  me  Satan"  (Mt.  16:23).  This  was  a 
humiliating  experience.  Again,  on  another  occasion  when  Je3ua 
took  the  towel  end  started  to  wash  the  disciples*  feet,  Peter 
said  that  he  would  not  allow  Je3us  to  wash  his  feet.  Jesus 
replied  that  if  Peter  would  not  submit  to  the  courtesy  extended 
to  him  then  he  could  not  have  any  part  with  his  Master.  It 
was  not  the  ceremonial  washing  but  the  power  of  humble  service 
that  Jesus  tried  to  teach  by  this  incident. 

Yet  in  the  case  of  Peter,  as  in  nearly  every  other 


HlacKenzie,  W.  D.,  Art.  in  E.  R.  E.,  p.  523 
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case,  Jesus  was  a positive  teacher.  His  desire  was  to  develop 
the  best  in  the  disciple  that  he  might  make  a faithful  leader 
in  the  establishing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Jesus  gave  Peter  his  name  which  signified  ’’rock.” 

He  showed  sympathy  with  the  apostle  by  healing  a member  of  his 
family.  He  gave  him  the  position  of  leadership  among  men, 
and  shortly  afterwards  rebuked  him.  He  showed  him  the  way  to 
peace  by  saying,  "put  up  your  sword,”  and  after  the  denial 
forgave  and  recommissioned  him.  After  the  resurrection 
Jesus  appeared  to  Peter  and  g^ve  him  the  threefold  commission: 
feed  my  lambs,  tend  my  sheep,  feed  my  sheep  (jn.  21:15-17). 

Here  we  have  illustrated  the  methods  J6sus  used  in  instilling 
his  own  personality  into  that  of  Peter  so  that  instead  of  being 
a vascillating  apostle,  he  became  the  strong  rock. 

Jesus  also  trained  the  disciples  as  a group.  He 
addressed  his  disciples  as  "children,”  "lads,”  "little  flock" 
(Lk.  12:32).  The  twelve  depended  upon  Jesus  for  training  and 
he  upon  them  for  companionship. 

Jesus  sympathized  with  his  disciples  and  sought  to 
comfort  them  (Lk.  12:32).  In  one  case  he  said  to  them,  "Are  not 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a penny  and  not  one  of  them  shall  fall 
to  the  ground  without  your  Father,  but  the  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  numbered.  Fear  not,  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows.  Every  one  therefore  that  shall  confess 
me  before  men,  him  will  I also  confess  before  my  Father  who  is 
in  heaven"  (Mt.  10:29,  30). 
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Again,  he  warned  his  followers  of  the  dangers  of 
l discipleship.  "Behold  I send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst 

of  wolves,  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
doves"  (Mt.  10:16)* 

For  Jesus,  real  thinking  began  with  a problem.  The 
disciples  mistook  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and  wanted  to  know 
who  would  be  the  greatest  there.  Jesus  seized  the  opportunity 
of  preaching  service  as  the  real  test.  Peter  inquired  as  to  how 
often  he  should  forgive  his  friend  who  had  wronged  him.  Jesus 
answered  this  question  by  developing  it  into  a lesson  of 
continual  forgiveness  (Mt.  18:21-22).  In  another  inoident  we 
read  that  after  Jesus  had  spoken  to  the  rich  young  ruler  he 
turned  to  his  disciples  and  showed  them  the  danger  of  being 
engrossed  in  worldly  wealth,  and  taught  anew  the  great  value 
of  membership  in  the  Kingdom  (Lk.  18:18-23). 

By  these  methods  Jesus  trained  his  disciples  both 
in  his  own  spirit  and  in  his  own  teachings,  to  prepare  them 
for  the  time  when  they  would  no  longer  have  his  direct  leadership, 
but  would  have  to  depend  at  least  to  a certain  extent  upon  their 
own  resources.  The  best  that  Jesus  gave  the  disciples,  however, 
was  not  his  teachings  but  himself.  Some  of  the  people  saw 
p Peter  and  John  after  Jesus  had  departed  from  them  through  the 

ascension  and  they  "took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus"  (Acts  4:13).  Their  friendship  with  their  Master 
had  made  such  a difference  that  even  other  people  reoognized 
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the  change#  Jesus  had  poured  out  his  own  life  into  that  of  his 
disciples,  and  this  was  the  greatest  teaching  method  of  his 
ministry# 

b#  With  the  inquirers 

Jesus  worked  by  prefereno6  and  most  suooessfully 
with  individual/  inquirers#  He  was  a good  friend  for  aiy  who 
desired  fellowship.  He  could  speak  interestingly  and  could 
listen  well.  He  dealt  with  the  needy  and  in  response  to  their 
faith  in  him  he  was  able  to  help  them.  He  did  not  discriminate 
between  the  rioh  and  the  poor,  the  soholarly  and  the  ignorant, 
the  young  and  the  old,  but  taught  them  as  occasion  permitted 
concerning  different  aspects  of  the  character  of  God,  and  his 
relationship  with  men.  Some  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to 
pray,  while  others  were  charmed  with  his  matohless  words. 

A futile  attempt  to  ensnare  him  by  the  question 
concerning  the  marriage  relations  after  death  led  him  to  the 
forceful  assertion  of  the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  man 
(Mt.  22:23-33). 

In  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
at  Jacob’s  well  we  have  teaching  producing  many  spiritual 
values.  In  the  story  the  dispensation  of  the  letter  gave  way 
to  the  dispensation  of  the  s pirit.  Jesus  first  of  all  made  a 
point  of  contact  with  the  woman  when  he  said,  "Give  me  to 
drink.”  This  request  started  a conversation  with  her.  He 
addressed  her  seven  times  and  she  replied  six.  He  built  upon 
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her  answers • He  was  affirmative  in  his  methods.  There  were 
two  problems  that  Jesus  had  to  face.  First  there  was  the 
personal  one  of  the  woman* s evil  life.  In  this  regard  he 
endeavored  to  awaken  her  conscience.  "Thou  hast  had  five 
husbands."  Again  there  was  the  theological  problem.  Where  shall 
God  be  worshipped?  This  was  an  old  controversy  between  the  north 
and  the  s<xith  of  Palestine.  Should  God  be  worshipped  in  this 
mountain  or  in  Jerusalem?  Jesus  transferred  the  idea  of  worship 
to  the  spiritual  realm.  "The  true  worshipers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  (Jn.  4 : 1-29 ) . 

Jesus  in  this  case  disregarded  current  convention- 
ality. He  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  pupil,  of  hie 
subject,  and  of  the  nature  of  God  as  spiritual.  He  also 
showed  his  own  authority,  "I  that  speak  to  thee  am  he."  This 
is  another  valuable  method  of  a good  teacher.  Jesus  could  not 
only  refer  to  other  authorities  but  he  could  also  give  his 
own  advioe  and  judgment. 

Jesus  adapted  his  methods  to  the  need  of  the 
individual  and  to  the  inquirer *s  mental  dispositions.*'  He 
had  ready  hearers,  disciples  who  were  his  immediate  followers, 
the  captious  and  controversial,  the  hostile  and  the  merely 
indifferent.  His  range  of  topics  seems  to  have  been  unlimited. 

He  used  nature  as  much  as  law;  he  referred  to  persons  and  things 
as  well  as  books.  He  used  the  near  and  the  remote,  the  concrete 

^Hinsdale,  B.  A.,  Jesus  as  a Teacher,  p.  128 
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and  the  abstract.  He  made  application  to  everyday  matters  and 
incidents. 

Jesus*  great  desire  in  teaching  the  individual 
inquirers  was  not  only  to  solve  their  problems  but  to  solve 
them  in  suoh  a way  as  to  acquaint  the  listener  with  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  the  terns  of  admission  into 
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Chapter  111  - The  Teacher  Himself 
Why  He  was  a Great  Teacher 

a.  The  Teacher *s  Personality 

"Jesus  possessed  an  attractive,  inspiring,  compelling 
personality#  People  naturally  oarae  to  him  -with  their  questions 
and  problems#  His  sympathy,  understanding,  and  insight  invited 
friendship,  confidence  and  devotion.  The  welfare  of  the 
individual  soul  was  his  controlling  thought.  He  had  a true 
sense  of  the  value  of  life,  and  no  life  was  too  humble  and  too 
unpromising  for  him  to  lavish  upon  it  all  the  wealth  of  his 
interest,  sympathy,  and  helpfulness."^ 

Jesus  showed  a deep  reverence  for  truth.  He  told 
his  disciples,  "The  truth  shall  make  you  free"  (Jn.  8:32).  He 
was  himself  the  embodiment  of  the  truths  and  ideals  he  offered 
others.  He  loved  the  lessons  which  he  disired  his  pupile  to 
learn  and  apply  to  their  own  lives# 

The  personality  of  Jesus  was  unique#  His  desire 
was  to  reveal  the  character  of  God  to  mer>6y  his  own  example# 

"The  impression  of  perfection  whioh  the  Master  made  is  without 
equal.  No  other  person  who  lived  on  this  earth  has  ever  tried 
to  claim  it#  Power  is  always  accompanied  by  the  temptation  to 
misuse  it  and  the  greater  the  power,  the  more  self-restraint  is 
required  to  use  it  aright#  Temptations  inorease  with  increase 
of  power.  Jesus*  perfection  of  oharacter  does  not  come  from 
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inability  to  sin  but  from  ability  to  conquer.  All  the  temptations 
of  Jesus  were  struggles  not  to  misuse  his  power.  The  problem 
of  the  Master  was  the  problem  of  self-restraint.  He  was  tempted 
to  use  his  power  selfishly.  Thus  we  have  the  explanation  of 
the  temptation  out  of  whioh  oame  guiding  lines  for  use  in  his 
future  ministry."* 

"The  life  of  Jesus  showed  a balance  of  self -culture 
and  self-denial.  He  saw  that  these  two  values  were  really 
parts  of  the  same  need  in  the  development  of  personality.  The 
world  needed  him  at  his  best,  and  so  he  had  to  cultivate  both 
these  virtues.  "*for  their  sakes  I sanctify  myself*  he  said. 
Jesus  was  an  enthusiast  for  his  cause  and  he  felt  that  he 

2 

could  have  no  part  with  men  who  were  destitute  of  that  value." 

Jesus  was  friendly  with  everybody,  but  he  could 
be  intimate  friends  only  with  those  who  could  meet  him  on  his 
own  high  terms.  "Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I 
command  you."  But  the  bad  son  was  still  a son  and  the  unfaithful 
brother  still  a brother. 

The  affectionate  nature  of  Jesus  is  revealed  in 
his  relationships  with  his  home  (Mt.  7:24;  Lk.  14:28;  Mt.  8:20). 
He  was  a friend  of  the  children.  His  methods  were  the  methods 
of  the  home,  and  his  ideal  ifor  all  humanity  is  the  f ar.  ily 
ideal  (Lk.  15:29ff;  Mk.  3:14).  The  love  of  Jesus  is  revealed 


^Fosdick,  H.  E.,  The  Manhood  of  the  Master,  p.  93-98 
^Foedick,  H.  E.,  Manhood  of  the  Master,  p.  167-170 
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in  the  strength  and  quality  of  hie  friendships’®-  (Mk.  5:37; 

Lie.  5:8-10)*  He  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  save 
people  from  s in.  The  trouble  with  the  priest  and  the  levite 
in  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  was  that  they  did  nothing. 
Jesus  said  concerning  attitudes,  "He  that  is  not  with  me  is 
against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth*" 

Above  all  other  reasons  for  the  unique  quality 
which  characterized  Jesus*  goodness  was  the  consciousness  of 
fellowship  with  God. 

Jesus  spoke  with  a finality  that  has  given  his 
principles  a value  that  no  others  can  claim.  "People  were 
amazed  at  his  teachings  for  he  taught  them  as  one  who  had 
authority  and  not  like  the  teachers  of  the  law." 

Jesus  was  a man  who  poss/essed  an  enormous  power 
2 

of  endurance  and  faith.  This  is  shown  in  the  launching  of  his 
campaign  for  the  Kingdom  in  the  face  of  enormous  discouragements* 
His  followers  were  vacillating.  The  opposition  was  strong 
and  submitted  him  to  slander  and  open  hostility.  He  was  called 

a blasphemer  (Mt.  9:3).  And  yet  he  was  interested  in  no  earthly 

kingdom  for  himself  (Mt.  4:8-10,  Jn.  6:15).  His  spirit  was 
that  of  good-will,  yet  he  was  called  the  servant  of  the  devil. 
(Mt.  12:24).  Even  his  own  family  mistrusted  that  he  was  losing 
his  mind.  (Mk.  3:21). 

1.  Fosdick,  H.  E.,  Manhood  of  the  Master,  p.  140 

2.  Fosdick,  H,  E.,  Manhood  of  the  Master,  p.  67 


Jesus  must  have  felt  a terrible  loneliness  at 


times,  especially  when  his  disciples  proved  unfaithful.  Yet 
his  confidence  was  not  shaken.  Especially  does  this  loneliness 
appear  in  his  judgment  at  the  hands  of  Pilate,  after  Judas 
had  betrayed  him  and  the  other  disciples  had  forsaken  him. 

Jesus  was  sincere  in  all  that  he  said  and  did. 

He  would  not  lie  even  to  save  himself  from  the  cross He 
did  not  deceive  anyone.  He  told  the  -truth  even  about  the 
dangers  that  awaited  the  disciples.  " If  any  man  cometh  after 
me,  and  hateth  not  his  own  father,  and  mother  and  wife  and 
children  and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea  and  his  own  life  also, 
he  cannot  be  my  disciple"  (Lk.  14:26).  The  Master  was  genuine 
because  he  was  endeavoring  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father  whom 
he  loved.  He  said  to  his  disciples,  "Thy  Father  who  seeth  in 
secret  shall  reward  thee  openly"  (Mt.  6:6).  Here  was  a 
reflection  as  to  the  method  by  which  he  gained  his  own  power  to 
carry  on  his  work. 

Our  Lord  was  tender  and  compassionate.  He  laid 
emphasis  on  kindness  to  the  neighbor  and  the  stranger,  even 
if  it  be  only  a oup  of  cold  water  that  his  disciple  gives. 

He  asked  God  to  forgive  those  who  have  injured  him  in  person. 

Again,  the  Master  was  a man  of  abounding  energy, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  accomplished  so  much  in  the  few 
short  years  of  his  ministry. 

We  must  also  consider  Jesus  a joyful  man,  and  it 

^Fosdiok,  H.  E.,  Manhood  of  the  Master,  p.  81 
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was  this  attitude  of  happiness  that  must  have  attracted  others 
to  himself.  On  two  occasions  he  justified  his  conduct  to  his 
enemies  by  explaining  why  and  his  disciples  were  so  joyful. 

He  was  joyful  because  he  was  obeying  the  Father* s will  and  was 
doing  the  most  for  others.  The  signs  of  his  radiant  nature 
appeared  everywhere.  This  joyousness  is  made  more  significant 
because  of  the  background  of  sorrow  that  was  continually  his, 
but  Jesus*  joy  was  not  at  the  meroy  of  men  and  circumstance. 


all  the  boundaries  of  olass  and  creed  and  color.  We  find  him 
forgiving  his  enemies.  This  tupe  of  forgiveness  is  one  of 
his  unique  contributions  towards  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Wrong  done  only  showed  to  Jesus  the  need  of  the  wrongdoer. 

He  would  not  disturb  his  own  inner  peace  by  cherishing  a grudge 
against  any  other.  He  did,  however,  say  that  the  unforgiving 
man  and  the  man  who  forgave  others  could  not  live  together  in 
fellowship.  He  expressed  brotherly  love  towards  all  sorts  of 
outoaste  people.  He  was  indignant  against  all  sorts  of  mal- 
praotice.  This  wrath  was  due  to  his  love  for  justioe,  and  this 
love  for  justioe,  together  with  his  love  for  men,  made  his 
indignation  more  effective. 


friends  in  the  profoundest  experiences  of  his  life.  He  often 
prayed  for  those  who  were  nearest  to  himself  in  friendship. 


Jesus  was  a lover  of  men,  and  his  love  exceeded 


Jesus  counted  upon  the  oompanionship  of  his 


, H.  E.,  Manhood  of  the  Master,  p.  12 
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H©  -was  grateful  for  ©van  their  inadequate  help,  and  said  at  the 
end  in  thanks,  "Ye  are  they  that  have  continued  with  me  in  my 
temptations”  (Lk.  22:28). 

Again,  Jesus  was  103^1  to  his  oause.  For  him,  two 
irreoono liable  things  could  not  remain  in  the  universe  for  ever. 
For  him,  good  must  eventually  triumph  over  evil,  Sod  over  Satan, 
life  over  death.  Just  as  he  wa3  loyal  so  he  demanded  loyalty 
from  his  followers.  We  find  that  when  one  person  tried  to 
flatter  him  he  turned  upon  the  speaker  with  a demand  for  loyalty 
to  the  Kingdom  (Lk.  11:28).  Jesus  stood  for  a oause  and  desired 
men  to  ally  themselves  with  that  oause. ^ 

The  character  of  Jesus  is  well  portrayed  in  Paul*s 
conception  of  the  Christian  life  of  love  portrayed  in  1 Corinth- 
ians, 13.  He  must  surely  have  had  his  Master  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  those  magnificent  words,  "Love  suffer© th  long  and  is 
kind;  love  envieth  not;  lovemunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed 
up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is 
not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.... and  now  abideth  faith 
hope  and  love,  these  three;  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  love"... 
and  the  greatest  of  all  is  Jesus,  the  incarnation  of  that  love, 

Jesus*  gracious  personality  is  reflected  through 
all  his  teachings  and  methods. 


^Foadiok,  H.  E., 


The  Manhood  of  the  Master,  p.  52-58 
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b.  He  identified  himself  with  his  teachings 

Jesus  drew  his  teachings  from  his  great  experiences. 
The  evangelists  interpreted  his  life  and  his  teachings  together. 
In  fact  it  seems  that  they  forgot  his  actual  words  when  they 
went  to  reoord  them.  There  are  -very  many  differences  in  the 
words  attributed  to  him  by  the  writers.  But  the  disciples  did 
not  forget  Jesus.  Their  cry  after  the  resurrection  was,  "We 
have  seen  the  Lord,”  and  that  was  a mainstay  to  them  in  the 
strenuous  life  that  followed.  When  the  gospels  were  written 
the  authors  used  such  expressions  as  these,  "Of  all  that  Christ 
began  to  do  and  to  teach,"  "i  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life,"  "If  any  man  will  do  hi3  will  he  will  know  the  doctrine," 
"He  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the  light"— that  is,  they 
linked  together  Jesu3*  personality  and  work.  Jesus*  life 
was  a tragic  example  of  his  teaching.  The  truth  that  he  lived 
and  taught  is  found  in  his  own  paradox,  "He  that  losoth  his  life 
shall  find  it"1  (Mt.  15:25). 

Jesus  took  thirty  years  for  the  acquisition  of  his 
knowledge,  and  three  years  in  which  to  teach  it.  Must  we  not 
say  they  that  the  experience  of  those  long  years  had  a 
pronounoed  effect  upon  his  ministry  of  later  years? 

The  people  said  to  him,  "We  know  that -thou  art  a 
teacher  oome  from  God,"  and  when  he  asked  his  disciples  if  they 
also  would  leave  him  when  others  had  departed  from  his  company. 


^Horne,  H.  H.,  The  Master  Teaoher,  p.  187 
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Peter,  as  the  spokesman,  replied,  "To  whom  shall  Y/e  go,  thou 

hast  the  words  of  eternal  life"  (Jn.  6:68)* 

We  have  more  than  a set  of  teachings  in  the  gospel3, 

we  have  vital  personal  contact  with  God.  The  teachings  without 

the  teacher  lose  much  of  their  value.  We  must  present  the 

teachings,  hut  we  must  not  forget  the  teacher,  for  Jesus  has 

given  us  his  personal  attitudes  towards  God.*  Interwoven  in 

the  teachings  is  this  appeal  to  experience.  When  our  Lord 

speak3  of  God  he  gives  the  experimental,  not  the  speculative, 

2 

note.  The  Master  cannot  he  separated  from  his  teachings  or 
his  methods.  "Love  your  enemies"  is  a great  principle  of 
world  construction. 

Jesus  had  a world-wide  vision.  "Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature"  are  words 
expressing  his  spirit.  Again,  he  knew  men.  "He  needed  not 
that  any  man  should  tell  him  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man," 
through  his  own  personal  experience  and  his  experience  with 
men. 

Thus  there  can  he  no  separation  between  Jesus  and 
his  teachings • 

d.  He  was  a man  of  praye 

All  the  Master* 8 prayers  were  directed  to  God. 

He  had  no  prayer  sustem  or  cult,  no  rites  'that  were  to  be 

^Lowstuter,  W.  J.,  Teachings  of  Jesus,  Claes  notes 

2 

"'Case,  S.  J.,  Jesus,  p.  287 
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observed  before  the  prayer  life  could  be  successful.  He  left 
no  stipulation  as  to  time  or  posture,  and  no  formal  instruction 
as  to  how  prayers  were  to  be  constructed.  He  sought  to  impart 
the  inspiration  of  true  prayer,  and  rejected  prayer  as  a 
religious  good  work.  All  his  words  on  prayer  are  more  than 
teaching,  they  are  portraits  of  his  own  character. 

Jesus  retired  many  times  for  prayer  and  communion 

with  the  Father,  and  these  retreats  increased  when  his  way 

became  dark  and  his  burdens  difficult  to  bear.  His  retreats 

resulted  in  a rallying  of  personal  resources  and  brought  to  him 

a strong  sense  of  self-possession.  They  produced  a state 

of  mind  that  was  undivided  and  undistracted;  centered  on  God. 

He  prayed  to  God  alone.  His  prayers  are  both  the  roots  and 

the  fruits  of  his  religious  experience.  They  reflect  his 

religious  consciousness  in  his  quest  after  God;  they  also  bring 

1 

to  us  the  results  of  his  experience  with  God.  Jesus  prayed  out 
of  a deep  inner  impulse  of  his  nature.  In  prayer  he  sought 
the  divine  will  into  which  he  desired  to  fit  his  own  life,  and 
his  communion  brought  him  clearness  and  certainty,  "Father,  if 
it  be  possible  let  thi3  cup  pass  from  me,  nevertheless  not  as 
I will  but  as  thou  wilt"  (Mt.  26;39),  was  his  great  utterance 
of  consecration  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  He  encouraged 
other  folks  to  pray.  For  Jesus,  there  was  nothing  more  natural 
than  prayer  as  a means  of  approach  to  the  Father.  God  is 


Vosdick,  H.  E.,  Manhood  of  the  Master,  p.  157 
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accessible*  Being  a Father  he  care3  for  his  children.  He  is 
good.  He  is  friendly.  Prayer  gave  Jesus  God,  together  with 
help,  power,  and  strength  in  his  conquests.  And  what  did  God 
receive  from  Jesus*  praying?  He  obtained  Jesus,  a son  of  man, 
willing  to  be  a son  in  the  fullest  sense,  one  who  would 
willingly  and  thoroughly  give  himself  to  the  task  of  revealing 
the  divine  will  to  men.  It  must  bg^hrough  Jesus  that  men  f ind 
God. 

Thus  wa3  the  life  of  Jesus  spent  in  the  service 
of  others,  and  in  communion  with  the  Father.  The  two  attitudes 
were  essential  parts  of  the  same  life. 

We  conclude  by  saying  that  Jesus  linked  men  up 
with  God,  and  showed  the  infinite  value  of  the  human  soul  in 
the  sight  of  the  Father.  He  showed  men  how  to  live  a clean 
and  wholesome  life.  Thus  the  seed  was  planted  that  one  day 
was  to  grow  into  the  greatest  of  all  trees. 
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Summary 


a*  The  Indirect  Methods  of  Jesus  (Chapter  l) 

Jesus  was  a man  of  good  appearance  as  far  as 
dress,  deportment,  and  physical  health  -were  concerned.  Without 
good  health  Jesus  could  aoarcely  have  endured  the  great  mental 
and  physical  strain  to  whioh  he  was  subjected.  This  good 
appearance  and  good  health  would  have  helped  to  draw  the  people 
to  him. 

Again,  Jesus  was  a genius.  This  fact  is  shown  in 
his  revelation  of  the  character  of  God  in  such  a way  that  all 
could  understand,  and  in  his  ability  to  cope  with  embarrassing 
situations.  This  genius  gave  him  such  a respect  that  even  his 
enemies  had  to  say,  "Never  man  spoke  like  this  man." 

Again,  Jesus  was  natural.  He  did  not  put  on  any 
airs  of  academic  aloofness,  so  often  discredited  by  the  students 
to  the  detriment  of  the  teachings  themselves.  He  spoke 
extemporaneously,  but  out  of  a great  experience  with  God. 

The  utterances  of  Jesus  were  picuresque,  spoken 
in  language  that  would  immediately  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  his  hearers.  They  were  dear  and  eloquent,  winning  their 
way  to  the  heart.  They  were  clear  because  they  came  out  of 
hiw  own  experience.  They  were  eloquent  because  they  were 
spoken  with  deep  feeling.  These  methods,  however,  were  only 
vehicles  to  convey  his  teaching  to  those  who  would  learn. 

Their  work  was  secondary  to  the  teaching  itself,  yet  the 
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teaohing  would  have  lost  muoh  of  its  power  without  them. 

Some  thought  has  also  been  given  to  Jesus*  sources 
of  information,  including  his  early  training  which  must  have 
reflected  itself  in  all  his  methods  and  his  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures,  He  used  the  authority  of  Scripture  to  support 
his  own  authority.  But  he  had  no  systematic  formulation  of  his 
principles  to  pass  on  to  posterity. 

Again,  we  have  considered  the  aim  of  Jesus  a3  the 
proclamation  of  the  character  of  God,  God  is  a Father  who 
cares  for  his  children,  and  who  includes  all  men  under  His 
care,  God*s  character  is  reflected  in  Jesus*  teaching  concerning 
His  Kingdom,  whioh  is  present  and  also  future,  inward  as  well 
as  sooial,  and  God  desired  the  fellowship  of  men  through 
righteousness, 

b.  The  Direct  Methods  used  by  Jesus  (chapter  11 ) 

The  direct  methods  of  Jesus  were  skilfully  used. 
Though  in  some  respects  they  were  like  those  of  Socrates,  as 
a whole  they  could  not  be  called  Socratic,  Neither  was  he  a 
Rabbi  in  the  sense  of  being  a trained  teacher,  though  he  may 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  teaohing  methods  of  the  Jewish 
leaders • 

Jesus  used  Soripture.  He  did  not  destroy  its 
value.  The  people  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  he  used  this 
knowledge  to  lead  them  to  a greater  enlightenment.  He  made 
passages  that  were  of  little  value  to  the  old  teaching  live 
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as  they  had  not  lived  before.  He  interpreted  Scripture  in 
terms  of  his  own  experience  with  God, 

Jesus  appealed  to  Scripture  to  refute  the  traditions 
of  the  scribes  who  with  their  minute  detail  and  absence  of 
justice  and  mercy  had  bosoured  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  made 
it  valueless.  Jesus  interpreted  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter  of  the  lawj  the  moral  element  rather  than  the  legal, 

Jesus  was  never  satisfied  with  the  authority  of 
the  past.  He  left  guiding  principles  to  be  applied,  but  no 
system  of  theology. 

Jesus  asked  questions  to  make  his  hearers  think, 
to  secure  information  for  himself,  to  express  emotion,  to 
sustain  interest,  to  awaken  conscience,  to  elicit  faith,  to 
olarify  a situation,  to  rebuke  criticism,  and  to  put  hi3 
opponents  in  a dilemma. 

He  used  the  method  of  discourse  at  times  when 
facing  large  axdiences,  but  he  used  no  reasoned  or  argued 
address,  W®  need  not  look  for  formal  unity  in  his  methods 
of  preaohing,  for  the  methods  were  dictated  by  circumstance. 

Jesus  selected  his  illustrations  from  the 
familiar  surroundings  and  commplace  duties.  He  taught 
principles  and  left  the  individual  to  make  his  own  application. 

Jesus  taught  to  a large  extent  by  means  of  parables 
and  allegory.  In  the  method  of  parable  teaohing  there  is  one 
central  point  to  each  parable.  Allegorizing  of  the  parables 
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is  legal,  but  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  The  allegory  represents  a chain  of  thoughts  in  the 
form  of  a story.  Each  of  the  thoughts  has  its  own  value,  and 
the  strength  of  the  story  would  be  weakened  by  the  loss  of  any. 
One  thought:  Matthew  21:33-41,  is  an  example  of  an  allegory. 

Jesus  taught  in  parables  so  that  all  might 
understand.  He  had  no  seorets  for  the  ears  of  the  disoiples 
that  he  would  not  gladly  have  conveyed  to  others.  The  only 
condition  by  which  the  parables  were  to  be  understood  was 
receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  Jesus  used  nature  to 
illustrate  hia  parables.  He  also  used  action  and  other  forms. 

Jesus  used  a variety  of  language  forms  suoh  as 
contrast,  the  conorete  and  abstract,  symbols,  and  a number  of 
figures  of  speech,  including  paradox. 

Jesus  was  an  affirmative  teacher.  He  gave  men 
definite  ideas  to  hold.  He  cultivated  attitudes  towards  God 
in  the  lives  of  his  disciples.  His  use  of  Scripture  was 
affirmative.  He  taught  servide  and  action.  He  told  his 
disoiples  to  follow  his  example.  He  taught  men  to  love  one 
another.  He  was  sympathetic  with  sufferers.  He  appealed  to 
humility,  to  spiritual  ownership,  to  fear  in  the  sense  of  awe, 
to  disgust  as  a means  of  preventing  hypocrisy.  He  was  himself 
optimistio  in  his  attitudes. 

He  did  not  do  all  the  thinking  for  his  hearers. 

He  allowed  them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  His  central 
teaching  is  not  to  be  found  in  service,  but  in  absorbing  his 
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spirit,  the  power  for  service. 

Jesus  avoided  conflicts  both  with  the  Jewish 
leaders  and  with  his  own  disciples  when  they  were  unnecessary, 
but  when  they  came  he  faced  them  fearlessly. 

Jesus  wa3  a man  of  good  sense.  He  did  not  go  to 
fanatical  extremes.  His  temptation  experience  and  his  instruc- 
tions to  his  disciples  were  good  examples. 

Jesus  was  deeply  influenced  by  his  fellowship  with 
the  Father.  This  consciousness  of  the  Divine  presence  affected 
all  his  methods.  He  believed  that  the  Father* s Kingdom  was 
the  goal  of  men.  He  came  to  show  men  the  way  to  the  Father. 

Jesus  taught  the  crowds  that  followed  him  continually* 
in  parables  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God.  "The  oornmon  people 
heard  him  gladly."  He  loved  the  people.  He  attended  the 
annual  religious  festivals  and  taught  the  people  some  object 
lessons  at  least. 

He  gave  praise  in  public  to  those  who  deserved  it. 

In  dealing  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  he  adopted  a different 
attitude.  He  exposed  their  hypocrisy.  He  said  they  had  made 
the  law  ineffective  through  their  traditions.  They  in  their 
turn  tried  to  trap  him  in  his  words,  but  they  failed.  He  used 
Soripture  to  refute  their  arguments,  and  he  always  had  the  best 
of  the  encounter. 

Another  teaching  method  is  found  in  the  attitude 
of  Jesus  toward  children.  He  gave  the  child  a place  in  his 
Kingdom  and  used  the  child  life  as  an  illustration  of  the  right 
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attitude  of  disciples  toward  the  Kingdom.  The  child  has  great 
possibilities  for  development.  So  have  members  of  the  Kingdom. 

He  gave  child  life  a new  prominence  in  the  thoughts  and  activities 
of  men.  There  is  little  direct  teaching  of  children  given  by 
him*  However,  he  loved  children.  He  took  them  in  his  arras  and 
blessed  them.  He  rpovided  for  their  physical  needs;  he  healed 
them  of  their  sicknesses;  he  saw  them  at  play;  he  noted  the 
gifts  they  received  from  their  parents.  He  warned  his  disciples 
against  harming  them.  Thus  he  taught  the  children  through 
love. 

Jesus  had  compassion  on  the  siok.  He  healed  them, 
not  to  show  his  own  power,  but  to  establish  faith  in  his  message 
and  to  release  them  from  their  sufferings. 

Jesus  had  different  types  of  sinners  to  deal  with. 
For  the  hardened  sinners  he  had  little  but  condemnation,  because 
they  loved  darkness.  He  instructed  t hose  who  sinned  without 
knowledge,  and  to  those  who  sinned  without  hope  he  did  his 
utmost  to  bring  light  into  their  lives  and  to  restore  that 
hope. 

Jesus  came  into  contact  with  many  individual  types. 
He  chose  his  nearest  associates  carefully.  He  became  their 
leader  and  friend  and  trained  them  personally  into  a better 
understanding  of  the  will  of  God.  He  showed  them  their  need  for 
dependence  on  God.  He  treated  them  as  members  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  he  rejoiced  at  their  confession  of  him  as  the  Christ.  He 
showed  them  how  he  must  suffer  and  that  they  too  would  suffer 
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in  hie  cause.  He  sympathized  with  them  and  sought  to  comfort 
them.  Again,  he  warned  them  of  the  dangers  of  discipleship* 

He  rebuked  them  and  left  them  humilitated  when  they  needed 
rebuke,  but  his  methods  were  ever  constructive.  He  had  an  eye 
to  their  usefulness  as  servants  of  God  in  the  establishment  of 
hie  Kingdom  of  goodwill  on  earth. 

Jesus  taught  his  disciples  by  personal  association, 
by  example,  and  through  his  utterances.  He  poured  his  own  life 
into  his  followers,  and  they  became  known  as  men  who  had  been 
with  Jesus. 

Jesus  worked  successfully  with  individual 

inquirers • 

c.  The  Teacher  Himself  (Chapter  111) 

The  personality  of  Jesus  was  unique.  His  desire 
was  to  reveal  the  character  of  God  to  men  by  his  own  example. 

He  showed  a deep  reverence  for  truth.  His  life  shows  a balance 
of  self -culture  and  self-denial.  He  was  affectionate  and 
friendly.  He  possessed  an  enormous  power  of  endurance  and 
faith.  He  was  sincere,  tender  and  compassionate,  joyful  by 
nature  and  a lover  of  men.  He  counted  upon  the  companionship 
of  his  friends.  He  was  ever  loyal  to  his  cense. 

Jesus  identified  himself  with  his  teachings.  His 
experience  with  God  and  his  early  training  vitally  affected 
his  message  and  his  methods.  He  had  a world-wide  vision.  He 
cannot  be  separated  from  his  teachings. 

Jesus  obtained  strength  from  his  communion  with 
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God#  He  held  to  no  prayer  system  or  cult,  but  approached  C-od 
naturally  as  his  Father.  He  taught  his  disciples,  snd  encouraged 
others  to  pray.  As  his  way  became  dark  his  retreats  for  purposes 
of  prayer  increased#  His  prayer  life  came  naturally  out  of  his 
experience.  In  prayer  above  all  else  he  sought  the  divine  will 
into  which  he  desired  to  fit  his  own  life. 

Prayer  gave  Jesus  God,  end  through  prayer  God 
obtained  one  who  was  consecrated  to  the  task  of  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  will  and  character  to  men. 
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